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GUY FORTESOUR STOOD AT MY SIDE, A STRANGE, GRAVE LOOK UPON HIS FACE, 


WHEN ROSES BLOOM. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


{r was in summer that it all happened—when 
the days were long and hot, and our little garden 
was almost a blaze of brilliant colours through 
the different tints of the many flowers which 
raised their lovely heads in the modest piece of 
ground which surrounded Fern Cottage. 

But the story I am going to tell had ite origin 
ia @ long talk held before the surmmer had come, 
by three lonely women, whose whole energies 
and efforts seemed unable to solve the problem 
of making Income and expenses meet. 

For the summer seemed far enough off on the 
bleak, cold March evening, when we were 
gathered in our little parlour, discussing that 
woful question of ways aud means, 


Mother was on the sofa with her knitting. | time at the very least, that when our father 
Mother always is knitting, and yet no one ever | died there was a nice little sum in the bank, and 
seems the better for her labours. : It would seem | that hitherto, whenever our debts have grown 
unnatural not to see her at a small gipsy table, alarming, we have only had to withdraw a por- 
with two great balls of coloured wool and some | tion of our little hoard, 
abominably coarse needles; but still the fact, I observe, with a sigh, we cannot do this any 
remains, she never quite accomplishes any article | longer, for we drew out our last bank-note to- 
of usefulness, Just now she is engaged on a| day; henceforward all we have to depend upon 
shawl for Beatrice. It has been on the pins | is our little income of eighty pounds a-year and 
three months, and has reached its fifth row, so | the cottage, which luckily is our own. 
we begin to cherish a faint hope {t may be; Bee groans. 
finished against next winter. | _“ You always look on the dark side of things, 

Bee herself is opposite mother. She looks | Gill. I do believe you can’t belp it.” 
rather bored, my beautiful, attractive sister. The | “Tf you'll show me a bright side I'll be most 
dulness of our-home-life tries her, for Bee was | happy to look at it,” I retort, a little snappishly. 
made to be admired. | “Tt we could only keep on a little longer I am 

"T can’t undersand it,” she says, with a blank | sure to marry well, and then [ will take care of 
stare of defiance at me, “ You have been preach- | you and mother.” 
ing poverty, Gillian, for more than three years,/ Isigh, Bee ‘s pretty—very pretty. We have 
and yet I don’t think we have ever had to go | known the fact for more than twenty years, 
without anything we really wanted. We can | From her cradle it has been predicted my beau- 
go on as we have done before.” | tiful sisterwill make a grand.match, but how 

I try to explain to Bee, for the nineteenth | che is to do it, when there is not an unmarried 
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mani in the whole list of our acquaintances, | hangings were put round the iron bedstead, sweet | Telegraph. 1 fear, perhaps, I may be too late in 


puzzles me not a little 

“We muet do something,” I said; despon- 
dently, opening the housekeeping pure and 
counting up the coins it contained ; ‘’ we can’t 
atarve,” 

Bee shuddered. 

** The idea of your mentioning such a thing, 
Gill ; you have no feeling to.even hint at it, Of 
course we must get money somehow.” 

She spoke with euch decision I really felt 
repulsed, and asked, quite meekly,— 

*How t” 

“You onght. to suggest that,” eaid Bee, 
sharply ; I have told you what to do, now do 
it.” 

I tried to explain to her she had not specified 
the what, but Bee wasobdurate, I put my hand 
to my bead, and tried to think of some occupa- 
tion not hopeleasiy beneath a scion of the house 
of Pemberton, 

‘I might go out as a governess |” 

"Not to be thought of,” said Bee; “ who'd 
eur) my hair and see to the puddings? We can’t 
epare you, Gill,” 

It was ufce to be wanted, if only as hair- 
dresser and cook, I felt quite comforted. 

“] suppose you wouldn’t let me take in dress- 
making?" I bazarded, after a long silence. 

Bee gave a little cry, 

‘Really, Gillian, I think you must be a 
changeliog, You can’t be a proper Pemberton to 
wish to degrade your family in such a fashion.’! 

Words might have been high between us,-bub 
mother interposed—-mother, who for the most 
part left decivions to the two girls, now had s 
suggestion of her own to make, 

* I think wa had better take a boarder,” 

“ A boarder 1” 

She dropped her Enitting, and went on slowly, 
as some people speak when they are not used to 
originate ideas. 

“I think it would be a good plan; we have 
three or four empty roems, and as the spring 
comes on people will be coming down to Silver- 
ton for boating and fishing.” 

I gave a righ of relief, 

* Mother, you are @ magician. A uice young 
wan might have the front parlour and the bed- 
room over it without interfering at a!) with our 
comfort and privacy.” 

Bee shook her head, 

“That would be letting lodgings! No, Gill, 
be muet have bis meals with us, and be one of 
the family ; then he'll take us out in his boat, 
and maybe fall in love with me!” 

Beatrice was three-and-twenty at this time, 
and beautiful as a poet’s dream, Ib was a 
constant puzz'e to me that no one had thrown 
his heart and hand at her feet before this. She 
was tall and graceful, had a pink and white 
complexion, strictly regular features, the deepest, 
brightest of blue eyea, and abundant silky black 
hair. She certainly had absorbed all the beauty 
of the family ; in fact, to distinguish us from 
each other, | was generally known in Silverton 
as the plain Miss Pemberton. 

There was s little more conversation, and then 
Bee's plan was agreed to, A highly desirable 
boarder was to be sought, who, in return for a 
modest weekly payment, would be content to 
share our home, and, perhaps, to fall in love with 
Beatrice. ~ 

**There you see,” said the beauty ; ‘‘it’s all 
settled! We need not trouble ourselves. any 
more about bills ; and Gill, do let us havea de- 
cent pudding to-morrow, You have kept us on 
boiled beef and suet dumplings for I don’t know 
how long.” 

I promised the decent pudding, though I was 
a little astonished at Bee considering our difficulties 
ended, She had certainly settled we were to 
have # boarder ; but a liue of a celebrated cookery 
book would enter my head. 

With the correction of one word, it suited our 
case exactly. [t is io the instructions of how to 
roast a hare, and commences, First catch your 
hare——-."" It seemed to me I might justly say 
to Beatrice, “ Firat catch your boarder,” 

Woil, for three weeks we talked of nothing but 
our boarder, The front parlour, and the bedroom 
over it, were cleane? and dusted; new dimity | 





lavender-scented sheets were got out of the big 
press, and, finally, we drew up an advertisement, 
which we thought calculated to take all hearts by 
storm, It ran as follows :— 


‘* A widow lady and her family offer to a gentle- 
man a refined home on the banks of the Thames ; 
excellent fishing and boating: — Mrs. P., Fern 
Cottage, Silverton.” 


We decided nothing—could anyone on this j— 
and it was despatched to the newsagent’s, Mother 
objected a little to the full addrees ; but we told 
her that young men hated trouble, and would 
never answer an advertisement which did not 
etate the localities, 

‘If only Sir Anthony does not see it,” said 
mother, a little helplessly. 

‘* Sir Anthony won't trouble his head about us,” 
I replied, ecornfully, 

Sir Anthopy was our sn ore He had 
been held over our heads hood much as 
Mre. Grundy is to some other people, He was 


wealthy bachelor, and being papa’s evra 
cousin hed alway been ex to do a0 


for us. Pachans ba tnd de tr sabdea ovate: 


ing to bis lights, for he gave us fifty pounds when 
my father died, and send us a ham every 
Christmas, but he never invited us to Dene, 
his beautiful place in Kent ; and be never wrote 
even a line to inquire after our welfare. 

Our advertisement appeared in due course. 
Mother and Bee epent two whole 6 in the 
drawing-room attired in their best, waiting 
for the troops of aristocratic young men who 
might arrive to seek the refined home, Alas! 
none came. The firet day we bore it philosophi- 
cally, the second we all felt dejected, the third Bee 
declared it was of no vas. The notice had been 
sent to the Zelegraph—the Times was the only 
genteel paper, it ought to have been sent to that. 
Our beauty carried the day; she always did, 
With a sigh I extracted seven-and-sixpence from 
the house-keeping purse, and Bee to 
leave the advertisement at the stationer’s on her 
way to tea with her dear friend Ada Ward. 

saw her set out well dressed and elegant, 
mother with her cap-basket and knitting accom- 
papying her, and then I went indoors and had a 
goodcry. It seemed a little hard aometimes that 
I was not bright acd beautiful like Beatrice, 
Why should all the pleasant things of life fall to 
Bee's lot ? 

I dried my eyes, and tookup my mending- 
batket courageously, Jane brought in the tea, 
and I found I had accomplished » good hour's 
nedlework after all, so I resolved on the luxary of 
a read, and was enjoying my tea and the Isat 
novelette at the same time, when there came a 
loud double knock at the street door. I had no 
time for deliberation, wonder, or surprise. The 
knock had hardly died away when Jane an- 
nounced,— 

* A gentleman, please, mies,” and ushered into 
the little parlour a tall, self- possessed young man, 
whom one glance showed me to be a perfect 
stranger, 

I felt as if I could have shaken Jane, Why 
could she not have shown him into the drawing- 
room instead of this untidy parlour, where my 
half-empty cup and large slice of bread and 
apricot jam proved pretty p'ainly I was at tea? 
And why hadn't I changed my dress? Dark 
grey cashmere may be very comfortable, but 
when it is skimpy and without a scrap of trim. 
ming its general effect is a poverty stricken sir, 

But I was not Bee, I was only the plain Miss 
Pemberton. What did it matter? gulped 
down a strange twinge in my throat, and rose in 
time to see s pair of dark brown eyes regarding 
me rather curiously, 

“T hope I have not disturbed you?” 

**Ob, no!” I said, mendaciously, *' but would 
you come into another room while these things 
are removed?” 

He emiled. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, but I will not de- 
tain you a minute, and-—~” 

**Ob, very well,” I said, pettis 
down. I am very sorry my mo 

‘*] called respecting an 







my application, but I could nob get away before, 
and I bate letter writing.” Wendt 

**Sodo I,” I confeseed frankly, charmed that 
we should have one taste in common, ‘ Bee 
writea all our letters.” 

He smiled. 

oF Ca sister,” he eaid quickly... ‘' Is she like 

ou 
? ‘* Not the least in the world,” eager to avenge 
Beatrice from such an eccusation, “ That’s her 
picture over your head.” " 

It was a portrait of Bee painted by our father, 
and charming, both asa likeness and work of art, 
but the stranger did not seem so much im 
as I bad expected him to be, ee 

“You have not told me, Mics Pempbert:v, 
whether I am too late in my application.” — 

‘* How did you know ay name t” 

“I fancy it wasin the advertisement. No?” 
as I began a denial. ‘Them your servant must 
have mentioned it,” ‘ 

oo are nob too~late,”’ I snid, gravely, 
oe t—— : . 

‘*But you would rather not enter upon the 
subject in your mother’s absence, oh 

‘Tt is not that; I manage Mother 
always says ‘yee,’ but I don’t t you would 
do. 


He looked so mith astonls yates mortified 
that I felt myself com to 

* We wanted ple who would like a simple 
quiet house, We only keep one servant, and we 
live heed plainly. Iam sure you would be mueb: 


too > 

He laughed. 

“T aseure you I was never called ‘grand 
before, Iam a lonely man, Mise Pemberton. 
My mother has not long been dead, and after a 
happy home life with her I don’t think I could 
settle into ordinary lodgings,” he 

“€ Would you like to see the rooms?” 

** Very much.” 

Ishowed him the private rere » and was 

with his admiration ; it bad a lovely view 
Sere which sloped down to the river’s 
brin 
- “ We thought anyone who came would want 
to be alone sometimes,”’ I capa is: Very we 
could spare this room quite »well. e isa 
plano in it if you are musical.” 

“Tam very fond of music,” 

“There is an excellent service of trains,” t 
said, in a businesslike msoner. “You could be 
in London by nine ry 2 

“Thank you; but I do not often go to 
London.” 

" Not go to London !” 

He smiled, 

*I mean to be an artist eome day, Miss Pem- 
berton.” 

I stared. 

‘Do you mean you are not one now, that you 
haven’t settled down to any employment 1” 

“T paint sometimes, and read a good deal. I 
am sorry you should think me {dle.” 

“Oh, no ; but-—” 

“You are thinking idleness brings poverty ; 
but I have an independent income, My mother 
was an heiress, and her fortune came to me, I 
have plenty for a single life, and you see, Miss 
Pemberton, I don’t care for grandeur.” 

I drew a breath of relief; his payments would 
be sure, and he ssemed easy to get on with ; but 
& man at home all day—that was more than we 
had bargained for. 

“| auppose you could’not spare another room, 
Mise Pemberton ?” 

This. was when we were in the bedroom, [ 
took the question as an insult to the pretty 
cbamber, 


" Don’t you like this one ¢”’ 

" Exceedingly ; but I should, have preferred 
my man to sleep in the house,” It ig of nc 
consequence; I daresay he can get a bed at the 
inn.” 

“We have plenty of rooms,” 

I wished mother would come im—mother or 
Bee; I felt.so utterly. at a loss, and Mr; For- 
tescue wished to settle everything at once 


a 





could not come again, and so at leet we decided 


> 
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qatters on this wise— subject of course, to 
mother’s »pproval. 

Guy Fortescue (what a bi pm name it 
sounded !) was fo have a refined home with us. 
His ‘‘man” war to be our inmate also, and 
wait at table and euch like when nob required 
by his master. For the three rooms and 
for the two Mr, Fortercue suggested three hun- 
dred e-year. 

I gasped, but he assured me it was the usual 
rate of payment; so I meekly assented, only 
wuen he epoke of references I felt sinking into 
my shoes, 

“Sir Anthony Clare, of Newstead Grange, 
Kent, will answer any question Mra. Pember- 
ton likes to ask. He has known me from boy- 


He was gone at last, as was my appetite for 
4ea sud apricot jam. I dismissed both these 
dainties, and sat down by the embers of the 
expiring fire to “ think it oui.” 

a and Bee found me still in my day- 
eam, aah 

“The advertisement can’t be out till Mon- 
day,” cried my sister, petulantly. “Isn't it a 
shame?" 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

‘Gill, what @ cross old thing you are!” 

Really, Gillian,” observed my mother, “ you 
are most inconsiderate and unkind.” 

It was always so from babyhood, Mother had 
never loved me as she loved Bee. I had been 
my father’s darling, but Bee was mother’s, 
From the time I could speak I had been a little 
fool to my beautiful sister. 

“We couldn’t take two boarders,” I safd, 
atung to defend myself, ‘‘and I’ve got one, and 
he’s coming on the first of May.” 

“ Gillian |” 


* What's he like }” 
“TI forget.” 

“Old or young !” 
“T didn’t ask ” 


What did you do about terms?” 

“Left them to him.” 

“Gill! Really, mother, she ig no more to be 
trusted than a baby. Lefo them to him! I 
daresay now you promised to take him for fifteen 
shillings a-week ?” ’ 

“ He brings a man servantwith him. I thought 
you wouldn't mind, and he says he can make 
him useful in the daytime.” 

‘A -man-eervant! He must be rich, Gill, do 
try ry rene: aby he’s like,” 

“T never t faces, He is to 
es es a-year.” oe SOF 

other Bee eat down, and threw u 
aaa oe ca wo, P 

“He musp be aa impostor, What's his 
aame ?" 

“ Fortescue—Guy Fortescue,” 

“Tt's @ good uame, Of course you never 
thought of references 1" 

Ll Yes.”’ 

“And what did he say ?” 

“ Referred me to Sir Anthony.” 

Mother looked terrified. 

_ “We can never’ write to him. It would be 
jast like asking Sir Anthony for help to tell 
bim we were so poor we had to take a boarder,” 

Don't atall,” I "He says 
Sir Anthony bas known him all his life, That's 
enough to prove his respecta 

And, after all, my advice was adopted. We 
never wrote to Sir Anthony Clare, but we sent a 
- to the Travellers’ — . we Mr, ee 

was satisfactory, and we should e 6 on 
the frst of Hi. : iti 

@ re by a courteous note, saying he 
would send his man down early with leg 600 Alay 
and come himself about six o'clock. 

Mother was os Se dinner, but I talked 
her out of it, and we substituted high tea— 
cold fowl and ham, lobster ‘salad, delicate wafery 
pread-and-butter, new-laid eggs, and home-made 

Jobucyme early, We bad all dréaded him not 
& little, but he seemed a civil, respectable sort of 
man, devoted to his master, aad ready to do any- 
thing to add to his comfort. 

John invaluab'e. Our one servant 


and, consequently, all that must be done of the 

J a mene > tak like magic. It had 

my -like t 

been decided I could not possibly appear at high 
tea, but, thanks to my new ps Sart my toilet 
was made by half-past five, and I went into the 
drawing-room to join my mother and sister, 
never doubting they would be as pleased to see 
me as I was to see them. 

aoe es or _ sro siik and 1%" ar 
cap, and she loo @ very picture of an Ep 
gentlewoman. 

Bee was in a fine white embroidered merino, 
with pale pink ribbons, I rewembered the dresa 
well—she had bought it last summer at a sale— 
how wonderfully iv became her ! 

I to feel that my best groy beige was a 
trifle shabby and old- oned by the side of 
Bee, She and mother seemed fib denizens for 
the drawing-room, and I-—~ 

** Here is Gillian,” said my mother, a little 
coldly, “My dear, are you eure everything is 
ready *” 

** Quite.” 

** You were much quicker than you ex- 
pected.” 

“John was auch a help, Really, mother, I 
—_ yaaa upon that man as an angel in 


“ How can you talk go flippantly ? I hope you 
have uot been exacting too much work from Mr. 
Fortescue’s servant |” 

The tone was cold, _ 

* He said the man was to be of use to me.” 

"It is a thousand pities we left Gill at home 
that night,” said Bee, discontentedly. “She will 
always regard Mr. Fortescue now as her par- 
ticular property.” 

“She has no business to do so,” returned 
mother, curtly, “But you are quite right, Bee, 
darling; Gillian is shockingly officious,” 

“Tf she had been busy in the kitchen to-nighd 
we could have made friends with Mr. Fortescue 
comfortably, and let him see we are not so for- 
ward and ungainly as poor Gill.” 

The colour rushed up Into my cheeks. 

* You can’t send me to spend the evening with 
Jane and Mr, Fortescue’s servant,” I said, bitterly; 
“but I am quite willing to sit in my own room 
if = prefer my absence.” 

spoke satirically—I had not the slightest idea 
that my words could possibly be taken in earnest, 
but, to my amazement, mother caught ab them. 

“] really think that would be best,” she said, 
alittle uncomfortably, “Ib is not right that you 
should put yourself forward, Gillian.’ 

" When we are short of money you boti put 
me forward,” I said, bitterly. “ When there is 
a creditor to appease, or a bill to dispute, you 
don’t object to making use of me.” 

‘Gill |” cried my mother, indignantly. 

Bat I went on. 

“Tam sure I am good enough to have my tea 
with Mr. Fortescue, He found me good enough 
to talk to the other night ; if he thought so very 
badly of me he wolildn't have taken the rooms,” 

“Taken the rooms!” cried Bee, angrily. 
“Just hear how she talks, Anyone listening 
would think we were common lodgiog-house 


**T don’t see the difference!” I said, biuntly. 
This was the last straw. My mother and sister 
had their own share of pride and mine too, Out- 
raged in their tenderest feelings by ray last epeoch 
with one voice they commanded me to go upstairs 
and remain there, while they entertained their 
new and fascinating inmate. 

Poor me ! at eighteen, banishment to One’s own 
society is a hard trial! Mother and Beo were 
both of Bo I needed a great deal of " keeping 
down,” I don’t know about the n . I cer- 
tainly got it. Dismissed from the drawing-room 
I crept upstairs to my own room, a tiny chamber, 
looking on to the front garden, and threw myself 
into a chair, and sobbed as though my very heart 
would break. 

“Tr will be horrid!” I murmured, half-aloud, 
in my anguish, ‘‘horrid! Mother and Bee will 
Mr. Fortescue to themselves and never let 
tne see him atall. I wish he had never come; 
and, oh! I wish Bee were married! I should 





was remarkable for neither strength nor skill, 


have a chanca of being happy then.” 


And I wondered just a little whether Mr, Guy 
Fortescue himself would fall a victim to my 
sister’s an 

Somehow I hardly liked the idea, He looked 
at me so brave and tender, so good and true, I 
did not quite relish the thought of Bee's being 
the eupreme arbitress of his fate. 

The sound of wheels! I craned my neck jor- 
ward, and saw my hero alight from a fly and 
walk rapidly up the garden path; then I heard 
a buzz of greeting, and then a firm, manly tread ; 
ap tly Mr. Fortescue was coming upstairs, 

drew down my blind and had another cry. 
Somehow it did seem hard to think of that plea- 
sant trio downstairs and myself shut up in soli- 
tary confinement; besides, what had Idone? I 
racked my brains in vain, but honestly I could 
not discover my exact cause of offence. In fact, 
I aaa in disgrace without quite knowing 
why. 

From a small child I had the most unfortuate 
knack of getting Into scrapes. While my father 
lived it mat little. I was his darling, and he 
never let the others be harsh to me; but in the 
last three years very few kind words had fallen 
to my portion, and save that I had a talent for 
domestic management, and possessed the gift of 
making a penny do a little more than a penny’s 
work I was totally disregarded by my mother and 
sister, 

The rattle of knives and forks died away; a 
quiet heur aucceeded ; then I would hear Bee 
singing in her pretty, correct little voice, and 
presently a deep, mauly baritone, informing the 
world at large that ‘‘ she”—I wondered if there 
was @ “she” In his life—‘‘ wore a wreath of 
roses that time whon first they met ;” then came 
a silence long and deep; spparently the party 
had dispersed, I might as weil go to bed. 

The next morning I woke up with fresh spirits ; 
my troubles seemed to have fled. With morn- 
ing’s light I reflected, My relations couldn’t con- 
demn me to 4 series of solitary meals unless they 
liked Mr. Fortescue to infer that I was an Idiot 
or otherwise deficient, 

Besides, I had naturally high spirite, and I 
couldn’t be miserable that bright May morning 
with the sweet epring sunshine pouring into the 
room, 

I sprang out of bed, dressed myself, and was 
actually outside our gate as the clock struck slx. 

It was a well known fact in our family that I 
was its ugly duckling, only no one entertained 
the remotest hope of my flourishing into a swan. 
I was born plain, and plain I should remain all 
the days of my life, 

Certainly, judged from Bee's standard, I was a 
failure, I was a full head and shoulders shorter 
than my sister, and I had not one really good 
feature in my face, Even my eyes, whose size 
and softness might have given me 4 little comfort, 
were condemned as green andcat-like. My hair 
was hopelessly red, and my coraplexion was pale 
and most unromantically healthy. 

There was nothing Tiieots thant me. I had 
never had a day’s illness in my life. My colour- 
lesa ekin has simply the pallor which so often ac- 
companies suburn Aair ; only, as Bee remarked 
charitably, whenever the subject wae mentioned, 
my hair was not auburn, and never would be, 

My dreee was of plain blue linen, wiihouta scrap 
of trimming. I wore a white collar anc a large 
straw hat trimmed with poppies ; my wiiole attire 
might have been bought for a sovereign, and yeb 
left many shillings over ;. but this did not give me 
any regret, I never minded poverty ; aud who 
could think of it on sucha day, while the sky 
was a cloudless azureand the soft apring sunshine 
poured upon the earth ¢ 

I always went out before breakfast. We took 
that meal at nine. The hour beforchand I de- 
voted to Jane’s assistance, but until eight o’clock 
I was free to follow the dictates of my own sweat 
wil], and this morning they led me down by the 
towing path. I stood there looking at the soft, 
rippling waters of Father Thames, so lost in the 
scene Fern Cottage and its famates were com- 
pletely forgotten, I was quite alone, It was too 
early for many people to be stirring. Isat dows 
on a grassy hillock, ehaded my eyes with one hand, 
and began to ving. I was very fond of music, 





but it was a family tradition I had no voice, and 
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therefore my vocal performances were strictly for- 
bidden at home, 

I sang ‘In silk attire” —sang it with a kind of 
Jump in my throat, It always seemed so real to 
me. I used to fancy I could see the whole scene, 
and enter into the troubles of Donald and his fair 
sweetheart as though they had been my own, 

‘* Don’t sing thas.” 

I started. 

“Why not?” 

I had no idea who spoke to me, and having 
been well taught I knew, of course, it was a terri- 
ble social error to speak to anyone without an in- 
troduction ; but the words escaped me almost 
without a thought, 

** To is too sad for you.” 

I looked up ; Guy Fortescue stood at my side, 
a strange, grave look upon his face, his dark eyes 
fixed on mine, it seemed to me, in pity, I hated 
being pitied, I answered, eharply,— 

*T like sad things,” 

“At your age you ought not to know the mean- 
ing of sadness,’’ 

“I know it pretty well,” with a strange lump 
in my throat; then recovering my cheerfulness 
and good humour, “you are out very early, Mr, 
Forte cue ?” é 

“TY like the morning hours, Before breakfast 
is the pleasantest part of the day.” 

** That is just. what I think.” 

“ Where were you last night?” 

I had no mind to tell him. 

“1 thought at first [had made a mistake,” he 
went on pleasantly, ‘‘ when I did nob see you any- 
where, I asked Mra, Pemberton if you were ill.” 

“ [ ws never ill in my life,” 

‘Then I suppose you had gone out visiting ?” 

“] never go out visiting,” 

“Why vot?” 

* No ove ever asks me,” 

The dolefulness of my tone must have im- 
preesed him, for he said kindly,— 

“What bad taste!” 

“ Ob, I don’t miud, at least not much. Some- 
times, when I see Bee start, it makes me sorry.” 

“ Your sieter is not ia the least like you.” 

I stare at him blankly, 

“You need not tell me that,” I say, in a 
strange, hurt eort of a voice. ‘* The fact has 
been dinned into my head pretty well ever since 
I was born, I don’t In the least need teaching 
it.” 

He turns te me quickly. 

“I believe you are angry.” 

“T’m not,” I say, hastily ; “* I’m not.” 

But the tears are in my eyes. Mr. Fortescue 
takes one of my hands. 

“Don’t tell stories, little girl. Seely you 
don’t mind my remarking on your contrast to 
your sister ?”’ 

“Not in the least.” 

*' And yet you cry.” 

“You see,” I confess, blankly, “ it’s a little 
hard that Bee should have everything,” 

** Everything! ” 

‘* You must see for yourself how pretty she 
is ! ” 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

** She is beautiful,” I say, impressively, ‘ She 
hae been called the belle of Silverton.” 

“I should not call her so,” 

** You can’t have looked at her,” I say, bluntly, 
‘' Everyone says her face is perfec.” 

“I don’t like perfection,” retorts Gay, “I 
have seen a face ten times more charming than 
your sister's,” 

“Oh dear ! how beautiful it must be!” 

“Tt is. Well, you have forgiven me?” 

**Oh, yes!” wearily ; “I'm usedtoit. Why, 
in the village I am known as the plain Miss 
Pemberton, It’s a little hard when there are 
only two of us that one should be so pretty 
and the other so ugly, but I suppose it can’t be 
helped.” 

Guy smiles, 

“* You are a strange child.” 

“Vm not a child,” 

“ You’re not a woman.” 

“Tam eighteen years old”—very demurely 
“and she will be twenty-four next birthday.” 

“ Twenty-four? Is she engaged }” 

“Oh dear; no,” I reply, with most reassuring 





prormaptness, “She has never had an offer In 
her life.” ‘ 

“ Really |” 

“But that is her own fault, you know. Long 
ago we ull made up our minds Bee was to make a 
very grand match, and so if anyone she thinks 
beneath her pays her any attention she just snubs 
him and nips his hopes in the bud,”’ 

“ How very kind,” 

“Isn't it?” 

* And you!” 

“T would help her snub_them, only it makes 
me feel sorry.” : 

“ Sorry 1” 

“For them, you know, lest they should be 
disappointed,” 

“You are too sensitive, When you have lovers 
of your own you will be obliged to marry the 
first to spare his feelings, if you go on being so 
considerate.” 

**T shall never have any lovers,” 

* Why not?” 

‘There are no men in Silverton, and, be- 
sides———” 

 Besides-——-”’ 

‘IT am the plain Miss Pemberton, No, we 
have quite settled everything, Bee is to make 
a grand match, and have mother to live with 
her.” 

“Don’t,” he says, sharply, ‘don’t talk like 
that; you can’t think how unnatural mercenary 
words sound in your mouth.” 

‘I don’t think I’m mercenary ; but I do wish 
sometimes Bee would make haste.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

“When she has married and taken mother 


| away I shall go abroad,” 


He stares very much, as he might have done 
had my white kitten suddenly become possessed 
with a desire for Continental travelling, 

“By yourself?” 

“Of course. Didn't I tell you I couldn’t go 
till Bee has married, and had taken mother to live 
with her?” 

“‘T don’t fancy you'll go.” 

" T shall, unless I am too old,” 

He laughs in the fravkest way at this, 

“ And what will you do when you gef there} 
By the way, where does ‘abroad’ mean? It’s 
rather a vague term.” 

“ Oh, I shall teach English, and abroad means 
Paris. I shall have the dearest little apartment 
at the tip-top of some house, and then I shall 
come home from my day’s teaching, and be as 
happy as the day is long.” 

**T prophesy you will never carry out your 

lan.” 


“Oh, yes, I ehall, Money is the only diff- 
calty.” 

** Money ¢” 

Yes, | should not like to begin unless I bad a 
few pounds in my pocket after [ had paid my 
travelling expenses. You see, I might not get 
pupils jast at first.” 

“No, And this is your day-dream ?” 

“Yes ; when things go wrong I amuse myself 
by thinking of the time when I shall be able to 
carry out my little plan, I don’t talk of it often. 
You see it can’b happen till Bee’s married.” 

“You must ask Bee to make haste.” 

The clock of a distant church rang out the 
hour, I started to my feet in blank dismay, ~ 

* Bight o'clock! Oh, what shall I do?” 

Guy Fortescue smiled at my terror. 

“ There’s no occasion for regrets, Miss Pember- 
ton, breakfast is not till nine, and in less than 
half-an-hour you will be at home,” 

“You don’t know,” I gasped. ‘‘ Breakfast 
can’t be at nine ; it will never be ready.” 

A look of comprehension dawned on him. 

* You don’t mean——” 

* Jane never made a cup of decent coffee in ‘her 
life, and her toast is like leather,” 

I stopped abruptly. It dawned on me I was 
not giving our boarder a roseate idéa of his 
future, but Mr. Fortescue did not seem in the 
least disconcerted. 

“T tell you what, Miss Pemberton, I'll go for 
a little stroll, and nob be home till half-past nine. 

_ The delay of breakfast will then rest on my 
unworthy shoulders,” 

"Ob, thank you,” I cried, enthusiastically, 





“ But I must make one condition. You shal) 
not absent yourself egain from the dining-room.” 
t—” 
He smiled, ‘ i 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


Promise 
me you will not contract a of taking your 
meals in your own apartment.” 


" Did you real'y notice I was not there ?” 
** Rather.” . 


We parted then. I home as fast as feet 
could carry me. Mr, Fortescue continued his 
ai 4 leluurely along the towing path. 

found Jane in despair, mamma and 
pealing the bell for hot water, and fairly storm- 
ing at our luckless domestic when she admitted. 
the fact of my non-return, . 

as tg tnetee opal Ee eens i 
came to wrappe a -gown to. 
upbraid me; “ breakfast will be ready_in heaps 
of time. Mr, Fortescue is out, too, and I suppoee: 
you wouldn’t wish to begin without him!” 

“ He will be in by nine.” 
“ Well, breakfast will be ready when he comes. 


in 

And it was. Moreover, I was in my usual 
place behind the silver coffee-pot, and Gu: 
Fortescue, with admirable self-control, - 
dressed me as though we had not met since the 
first evening he called at Fern. Cottage in quest 
of a home. 

He talked a good deal during breakfast. What 
@ pleasant meal it was! His presence e 
restrained the little sneers my family were 
accustomed to deal out at me, They wished to 
give the new comer an im of their 
amiability, and therefore they treated me more. 
affably than they had done for 

‘‘ What a quaint name your younger daughter 
has, Mrs. Pemberton ?” , 

“ Yes, Gillian was christened after 'y Clare,. 
but it is an outlandish sort of » I think 
you know the Clares?” x, 

‘Tam acquainted with some of the family, 
but I cannot agree with you about thé name 
Gillian, Mrs Pemberton. It is a peculiar favourite. 
of mine. It was my aunt's,” 

Mother smiled, and said something about. 
associations ; then she made a move for us to 
disperse, and Mr. Fortescue retired to bis private. 

arlour. 
ee What do you think of him?” asked mother 
of her darling. 

“He is quite charming, and I am sure his 
means are large. Did you notice his dressing- 
case, mamma }” 

* No, I have not been into bis room.” 

“ Well, he is quite an acquisition,” 

“An adorable young man! Grieved as 'I 
should be to pert from you, darling, I feel that. 
when Mr. Fortescue proposes for you I can give 
my consent with unqualified approval.” 

‘* Perhaps he won't propose,” 

This mild remark came from me. Somehow 
it jarred on me to hear Guy Fortescue: seb down 
as my sister's lover. Undoubtedly I wished Bee 
to marry, but our boarder was not the person I 
desired for a pee ot _ 

* Just like you, ; you always say some-- 
thing spiteful,” said Beatrice, peeviahly. 

“Of course he will propose,” decided 
mother, “Thrown constantly together aa ye 4 
will be Mr. Fortescue must be devoid of 
taste and feeling if he does not appreciate my 
darling as she deserves.” 


CHAPTER If. 


Tere was no doubt one part of mother’s 
prophecy was amply fulfilled. Beatrice 
Mr, Fortescue were thrown tly together. 
If ever two people were given time, oppor- 
tunity, and encouragement to fall in love with 
each other Bee and our boardér received all 

Mr, 


B 


three, 

I was kept sedulously in the background, Bee. 
was always to the fore, She played 
Fortesque’s accompaniments, admired 
ings, sang duets with him, and cer 
polled a great deal of his society. By time 

e had been with us six weeke my distrust faded 
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away. I begam to think it would be as mother 
said, and my beautiful sister indeed become 
Mrs, Fortescue. 

Not that Guy ever made love to her. Every- 
thing he said might have been addressed with- 
out impropriety to mother herself, but he was 
always Bee’s devoted cavalier. He took her 
boating ov the Thames, he taught her to fish; he 
even made her eit as model to some new f 
he contemplated; in a word, if anyone had 
been asked what magnate kept Guy prisoner 
to Fern Cottege they would have replied— 
Beatrice. 

I saw very little of Mr. Fortescue. From 
the first he seemed to have more to say to 
Beatrice, but was always kind to me; he 
seemed to go out of his way to secure me plea- 
sure, I always felt when he was by I had a 
friend, but yet be treated me very differently 
from Beatrice, 

At first we had met pretty frequently on the 
towing path; but as the weeks wore on come 
womanly instinct made me leave off my before 
breakfast walks, or turn them into a different 
direction, 

I liked Mr. Fortescue ; but wasit right to méet 
him alone, unknown to mother and Bee? Was 
it right to be on such easy, intimate terms with 
him when alone, and yet before them hardly 
exchange a word with him ? 

I decided {t was wrong, and I gave up my 
pleasant walks—surely the hardest eacritice I 
should ever be called upon to offer up to the 
proprieties of life. 

“ Are you growing lazy?” demanded Guy, one 
June night, when he lighted my candle and 
contrived to detain me a moment. 

“No; why t” 

* You have left off your early walks!” 

“Tt is so hot,” 

“I is never hot till long after breakfast,” 

* And Iam besy 1” 

He looked at me with a strange pathos in his 
clear, dark eyes. 

“Be true!” he said, firmly, ‘* Gill, at least 
be frank with me, and say how I have offended 
youl” 

I opened my eyes to their widest extent, 

“You haven't offended me!” 

“Then come to-morrow.” 

There was no time for more. I followed 
mother’s retreating figure, and left Guy stand- 
ing there with a look of blavk questioning upon 
his face, 

There was no choice left me «! pleasing him, 
The next morning was'a drenching downpour ; 
perhaps it was best for me to have the decision 
taken out of my hands, and yet I shed a few 
tears when I saw that leaden sky, and listened 
to the pelting rain. 

‘What nonsense itis to care,” I muttered to 
myself, “what utter nonsense, In a few weeks’ 
time (unless he really is in love with Bee) he 
will have left us, and we shall never seb eyes on 
him again.” 

But my heart was sore. It dawned on me 
ust grey, damp summer’s morning that I had 
made a great mistake, and nothing in the world 
could ever make things with me as they had been 
before. 

Alas! I had let my heart slip out of my own 
keeping. I had learned to love the handsome 
stranger, who had been the firet person to throw 
me a few grains of pity, a few crumbs of kind- 
ness, 

I never expected a return. I was not quite 
mad hh for that. No, I had made a ter- 
rib’e and I must abide by the conse- 
quences; but I was not mad enough to think 
my hero would ever care for me. One thing 
only I was resolved on—if he proposed to Bea- 
trice [ would go away. I could nob stay and 
look on his courtebip of my sister. 

No; when once thelr engagement was an- 
nounced I ae away. Ib seemed to me it 
mattered very little which, so only that I did 
not have to lok on and see Guy as Bee's be- 
trothed ; that I did nob have the daily living 
torture of seeing the love I ehould have valued 

more than life poured out upon another, 

I went down to breakfast a little graver, a 


ob! Mr, Fortescue, it is so wretched to be ugly,” 


ing in your grey eyes. 
did for me,” 


there when I entered; he had been talking to 
sams ns and she seemed delighted at something 
had said, 

‘*If it clears up I shall be so pleased, and dear 
Beatrice will enjoy it enormously,” 

Mr. Fortescue turned to me, 

‘IT want you all to come to a flower-show at 
Richmond to-day; I bave half-a-dozen tickets, 
and they are quite at your mother’s Jisposal, 
reer persuade her to use them, Mies Gil- 


I knew my persuasions were useless, but I 
thought Bee's might be effectual ; to my sur- 
prise they were not needed. Mother seemed as 
anxious to go as Mr. Fortescue was to send her. 

“Shall you be there yourself?'’ Bee asked 
him, with a cequettish emile, 

“If possible. I am going into Richmond 
early, and, I think, in all probability, we shall 
meet at the flower show,” 

The weather. cleared, The day which had 
begun in clouds and rain turned out brilliantly 
fiae when my mother and Bee started for the 
station. It was simply a heavenly afternoon. 

I did not go with them. Mr, Fortescue had 
left mother three tickets, bub both she and Bee 
declared [had no =itire festive enough for euch 
an occasion, so I was to be left ab home. 

Jobn had gone to London for his master, and 
mother declared it would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity togive Jane a few hours’ holiday. 1 was, 
therefore, the only inhabitant of Fern Cottage ; 


and sister until they were out of sight, a kind of 
blank desolation took possession of me, 

“ If only I were pretty like Bee,” I sobbed, as I 
flung myself on the old horsehair sofa, avd cried 
from sheer misery. ‘'If only I were pretty like 
Bee everyone would love me.” 

“Plenty of people would love you now, you 
foolish child, if only you would let them.” 

Ilooked up. Guy Fortescue stood before me. 
He turned and clored the door, drew a chair 
close to the eofa, and took my hot, feverish hand 
in hie. 

** Now, Gill, tell me what is the matter!” 

‘** Nothing.” 

**T don’t like fibs, little one—least of all from 
you. I can’t believe there is nothing the matter 
when your eyes are red withcrying.’”’ 

‘* Well, then, I am very miserable.” 

** What ebout #”’ 

“J don’t know.” 

“Weehkall never get at the bottom of your 
troubles iike this, Gillian. Tell me why you are 
nob at the flower-show?” ~ 
*' Mother wouldn’t take me. oA 
‘ Why nob?” 

“She said,” here a kind of hysterical sob 
almost choked me, “I wae too shabby, and it was 
no uee buying me pretty things even if she could 
afford it, for nothing would make me look any- 
thing but plain and awkward.” 

Guy was holding my hand in his, 
grew tighter as he listened. 

‘* And you believed her?” 


His grasp 


“Of course. Everyone thinks so.” 
“ Everyone does not think so.” 
t But ” 


“Little Gillian, do you know what I thought 
the first time I saw you—a slim, grey-robed girl, 
eating apricot jam 7” : 

“That I wag greedy.” 

“That you had the sweetest face I had ever 
seen, That was my first opinion of you, child, 
and it bes never altered.” ~ 

“ But Beatrice.” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders, 

"Tsu e ehe is pretty, but ehe fs a plece 
of pot al Gill, There is poh Fis natural 
about her ; she hasn’t a face that varies a dezen 
times in ten minutes like a certain little girl I 
know.” 

I grew a little more cheerful. 

‘© T daresay you think me very foolish ; but, 


‘€ Only you are not ugly, little girl ; you never 
will be. Child, you don’t know the danger lurk- 
I can only tell you they 


and as I stood at the gate, watching my mother | 


Beatrice ! 


“Don’t you know what I am staying here for, 
Gillian, week after week ?”’ 

** Beatrice.” 

t¥ shouldn’t be overwhelmed with grief ff I 
never saw Beatrice again; she has a knack of 
continually getting in my way.” 

*€I thought you liked her?” : 

‘* Not in the way you mean, Gill ; I had given 
my heart away before ever I met Beatrice,” 
“ But——” 

“Don’t you want to know who stole it?” | 

* No one I ever heard of.” 

“Well, I rather think you bave heard of her, 
since you were tho thief yourself,” 

wy ! ”» 


“Took up, Gill—look up, my darling! I never 
meant to frighten you. I would never have 
spoken so euddenly, only it is almost as hard to 
get a word with you seif you were a cloistered 
nun. Gill, you must hear me out now, I came 
back from the flower show ths moment I dis- 
covered you were not there ; I meant to make an 
opportunity for seeing you alone, I wish I could 
have prepared you for my story, instead of 
frightening you by my haste ; but you were be- 
ginning to shun me, little Gill, and I could not 
bear thas, Ib is days since I had a real talk with 
you, and so now you must listen while I tell you 
that to me you are all the world.” : 

I looked at him as though I belfeved he had 
taken temporary leave of his senses. 

He smiled, F 

* Just that and nothing else, little woman,’ 
he said, fondly, “You hold my fate in your 
hands, -I love you passionately, Giilian. I will 
epend my life, my strength, in making you happy 
if only you will let me,” 

My hand was still in bis, and I made no effort 
to draw it away. It was strange, perplexing, 
bewildering; but yet I felt happier than I had 
ever done before. 

** And you really like me ?” 

“ Not the least bit in the world,” he snswered 
gaily. “I love you better than I can iell yon— 
so well, Gill, that my whole life will be desolate 
unless you consent to be my wife.” 

His wife ! 

A dream came before me of life alone with 
him, of a home whereI should be queen, of rest 
from all cares, of loving words instead of harsh 
reproofs, My grey-green eyes were full of tears 
as I turned them towards bim, 

‘*T never guessed it—-never once,” 

“You were so innocent ; I tried to show you 
again and egain, Gillian, only you took alerm, 
and ran away from me like a frightened deer,” 

A silence then—an unbroken silence ; iv might 
have lasted hours, it might have been only a few 
brief momente. I cannot say. Surely—oh, 
surely !---true love has this, at least, in common 
with divinity, that minutes are to it as hours, 
and hours as minutes, 

** You have not given me my answer, little 
one,” he said at last, with a passionate fervour in 
his voice, ‘ Tell me, Gillian, shall you ever learn 
to love me?” 

* Never.” 

He looked sc hurt—so terribly hurt and dic- 

appointed—that I hurried on,— 

**T couldn’t learn to love you possibly-——t 

couldn’t really, because-—ol: | can’t you guese! ”’ 

* Do you love me now ?” 

Oh ! how eager, how anxious was the voice } 

“T think I have loved you always. Do you 

know when I thought you cared for Beatrice I 

used to cry myself to s'eep? ” 

“Did you? And I thought you were growing 

to hate me. Oh, Gill, how shortsighted we have 
» 


n. 
"*T haven't,” decidedly. 

“Why, when you thought I was in love with 
{ call that being shortsighted, Gill.” 
“ Well, you were always with her,” 

* You wouldn’s let me be always with you,” 
My head had fallen upon his shoulder, It had 


found ite own true resting-place at last. I was too 
happy to think of the future—the golden presen 
was enough for me, 


“ Gillian,’ said my lover, gravely, “do you 


‘know I shall have to Jeave you?” 








little quieter, than my wont. Mr. Fortescue was & 


I looked bewildered. 


I started, 
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“ Qan’t you go on living here? Oh, Mr, For- 
tescus, do!” 

“Do you think I was goiog to leave you, 
Gillian? But I had a letter this morning urging 
me to return, I want to go; there fs much to 
be done and arranged, for | don’t mean to leave 
you long for Bee to tyrannise over ; 80 you see, 
Gillian, I am almost bound to go.” 

* But you will come back?” 

“T shalicome back, my own, I shall be away 
a month, perhaps two, I shall leave all my 
lugg:ge hare, aud tell your mother I may be ex- 
pected at any time ; and, oh! Gill, be sure I shall 
be with you as soon ag possible,” 

*'Must we tell them, Gay?” the last word 
#lipping out without my even noting it, so used 
had [ become to thinking of him by his Christian 
naams 

** Tell them that you are going to make me 
happy? I should like to tell the whole world, 
Gill; only you see I shall not be here to take 
care of you, and so I think it would be better to 
keep our secret until J come back.” 

“ When shall you go?” 

“To-night, I think, I fancy 1 must betray 
myself to your mother and Bee if they once 
saw us together. Will you write to me, sweet- 
heart }”’ 

Cd and, oh ! Guy, will you not write to 
anit 

‘“What would they say ?” 

[ felt staggered, 

‘* So that 1 hear from you,” went on Guy, “and 
know you are safe and well the rest matters 
nothing. I will write a formal note to your mother 
now and then, about the time of my coming back ; 
aud you know, Gill, [ shall count the days and 


hours till I see you.” 
"I wish youpreren' going.” 


‘*T wich [ cpuld take you with me. Oh! little 
girl, what did you do to bind my heart by eo fierce 
¢ chain?” 

“I! Nothing, Guy 1” 

Ye smiled. 

‘* Listen, Gill! Tam an orphan, and my uncle 
bas brought me up as his own gon, For years 
his one wish has been that I should marry ; lat- 
terly, perlaps thinking I am slow to. follow out 
his wiehes, he has himeelf fixed on a wife for me, 
This is why I de nob waat to speak to Mrs. Pem- 
berton now. When once I have seen my uncle 
and told him aboub my darling ¥ know he will 
receive my Gillian tenderly, with a father’s 
Jove; but I must see him firet and explain how 
a fair little girl has driven his plans out of my 
head.” 

I shuddered. 

‘Did you like Ler very much ?”’ 

“< Who?” 

“ The girl he wauted you to marry 1” 

“ T never saw her.” 

‘* What was her name }” 

“Tt never heard it.” 

st C uy i] ” 

‘Quite true, Gill; she was kept over my head 
like a perpetual threat, I persuaded myself once 
eho didn’t exist at all, and was merely spoken of 
to remind me of my negligence in not providing 
roy uncle with a niece,” 

‘Do you think he will like me #” 

“J am sure he can’t help it,’”’ 

“ As well aa he likes her?” 

‘* Oh, he never saw her. She is the daughter 
of some old fogey he went to school with, or 
something. I don’t think I’ve got the story quite 
se it”? 
aad o'clock | another half-hour, and mother 
and Bee would be home from the flower-show. 
John, the devoted, who has returned unknown to 
me, briogs us in coffee and cake ; he also informs 
his mazter the portmanteau has been packed, and 
the fly ordered for » quarter-past seven, Then 
he discreetly withdrew—perhaps he guessed 
what had bappened, John was always devoted 
to me. 

And now the moment, had come ‘to say good- 
bye. Guy takes me in his arms and presses me 
to his beart. He kisses me again and again, and 
my lips return his pressure. Soom he is gone, 
and I am left sitting ali alone, and yet bappier 
than [ have ever been in my whole life before. 

So they found me, mother and Bee, when 





they return full of the delights of the flower- 
show, np 

“ But Mr, Fortescue never came after all; we 
were so disappointed. Has he been home, 
Gillian 1.” 

* Yes,” I answer, ina voice I tried to make 
sound natural and unconstrained. “ He came in 
and packed up a few things—at least John did, 
Mr. Fortescue has gone to London.” 

**To London |” 

“He ia coming back—very soon, he said; and 
he is going to write to mother ’—then, feeling I 
could not stand the storm of questions sure to 
break upon my head, I got up and walked up- 
stairs to my own room. 





CHAPTER. Ii. 


I pon t think any days in my whole life were 
dragged so painfully as those that followed my 
lover’s departure. 

It was the bright summer weather, the time 
of roses, Tho beautifal fowers clambered over 
the walls of Fern Cottage, and filled the garden 
with their perfume, but the June roses could 
bring no joy to my troubled heart. 

June faded into July. Mother received a short 
note, telling her the date of Mr. Fortescue’s 
return was still uncertain, begging the rooms 
might be reserved for him, and expressing h’« 
intention of being with us as soon as possible, 

Mother and Bee were unfeignedly cross and 
put out, They had no just reason for complaint 
since the rent was paid precisely as if Mr. 
Fortescue had been with us; but both had made 
up their minds that Guy was to marry Bee, and 
his unaccountable disappearance was certainly 
not favourable to their wishes. 

I had never been a favourite with my family ; 
I had always borne the brunt of their displeasure, 
buat I don’t think I ever lived through such a 
terrible fortnight as that which immediately 
followed my lover’s absence, 

I was perpetually in hot water; nothing I 
said, nothing I did, was right, and but for that 
secret. happiness in my heart I believe I should 
have fretted myself to death. 

I sent one or two notes to the Travellers’ Club ; 
but ib was difficult to pour out one’s heart with- 
out hope of response, and I knew Gay could not 
write to me, eo that my letters to him were very 
short and simple, not in the least like the con- 
fidences of a girl to the man she has promised to 
marry. 

I was writing a third in my own room one 
sultry July afcernoon when mother and Beatrice 
swept in upon me without warning or prepars- 
tion. 

I put one hand over my letter, hoping my 
occupation would pass unnoticed, but I little 
kuew the eagle eyes with which I had to deal. 

“T have come to remonstrate with you Gillian,” 
began. my mother in her sad, injured tone, ‘‘I 
little thought a child of mine would have acted 
deceitfuily as you are doing.” 

There was just en of truth in this 
accusation to make me blush furiously ; after all, 
however I might justify our conduct to myself, 
I could not deny that by concealing our engage- 
ment we were deceiving my family, 

* See,” said Bee, “she actually has the grace 
to feel ashamed of herself. Mark my words, 
mother, Gill will be sure to diagrace us sooner or 
later, That girl was born to be a nuisance.” 

*My sbortlived remorss faded; this taunt 
embittered me. I decided I would keep my 
secret—keep it to the bitter end. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I said, 
sullenly enough, 

Nonsense |” ' 
“Speak the truth, Gillian,” implored m 
mother, ‘If this dreadful story we have heard 
is false let us have the comfort of hearing so,” 

*T don’t know what you mean.” 

My mother threw up her hands; Bee lifted 
her eyebrows, both in their different waye 
expressing utter disbelief in my assertion. 

‘| never thought you were untruthful, Gill |” 

“Tam not!” stoutly, 

“Then why pretend iguorance?” 





‘Tt fe not pretence,” ‘ 

Mother looked doubtfaily at Bee, The latter 
took the conversation upon herself, 

“ Mrs. Hansen has been here, Gill!” 

Yes,” I answered, innocently bh. Mra. 
Hansen was ed i oprene gossip in Silverton, 
bub even she d-hardly have guessed our 
secret. She could not have peeped behind those 
drawn ds, or looked through the keyhole 
and seen me clasped in Gay’s arms, No, I 
felt quite able to stand Mrs, Hanseu’s tale- 


bearing, " 

“She told us all!” 

“ All what?" 

Tt came out then ina burst, Mrs; Hansen had 
been in the grand fancy shop in the next town, 
where I bought a box of monogramed paper. 
She had seen me eelect the pretty gilt-lettered 
sheets and take them home in triumph. Worse 
still, ahe had met me twice, carrying those tell- 
tale envelopes to the post! She considered it 
her duty to anmask my iniquities, and had 
come to mother with the news her younger 
daughter was carrying on # clandestine corres- 
seca SO Mother and Bee had listened in pre- 
tended disbelief, bub the moment the 
had departed they rushed up to me full of her 
discovery, ‘ 

I sat and locked &) them in dismay. Oualy 
three weeks had passed’since Guy had left me. 
I knew {t was poseible he might stay away two 
full months, Wor eix weeks longer I might have 


to bear the brunt of my mother’s anger, but it 


was better even so than to disobey my love's first 
request and bring him perhaps into difficulties 
with his uncle, 

“Tt is quite true.” 

Gillian 1 ” 

“ Quite !” I said desperately, not heeding the 
dismay upon their faces. “I bought the paper 
and paid for it with my own money, and I don’t 
see what business it is of Mra, Hansen’s or any- 
one else’s |” ; 

“Perhaps you will enlighten us as to your 
lover’s name?” said Bee, spitefully.. “I suppose 
it is a lover with whom you correspond #” 

“Gilt” said my mother, with a fretful 
impatience, “TI t upon knowing to whom 
these letters were written |” 

“1 am sorry, mother, but I cannot tell you.” 

Bee sneered. ; 

“She ie ashamed of her suitor! What is he, 
Gill—an errand boy or a junior clerk ?” 

But I kept silent, 

“Perhaps she was writing to him now!” 
suggested Bee, cruelly, ‘That blotting-case 
looks suspicious. Look at her cheeks, mother |! 
I raust have hit upon the truth.” 

‘Yes! I cried, defiantly, throwing down my 
in. ; 
a was writing to him.” 

Beatrice made a dash at my blotting. case, I 
atruggled for ite possession, but I was uo match 
for my tall sister. In less than a minute she 
held my treasure triumphantly in her hand, 
opened it, and took out my unfinished letter, 

* Boe, it is mean-—cowardly ‘” I gasped. 

** Nongeuse |” 

‘Really, Beatrice,” observed my mother, 
mildly, “we do not need to read the child's 
nonsense, Just tear it up, and give her back 
the case.” 

But she calmly unfolded the sheet of paper. 
Another moment, and she would have read it, 
but with one almost superhuman effort I darted 
towards her and seized the paper. It was torn 
in the conflict ; half remained in my hand, 
which I tore into minute pieces, Bee turned 
impatiently to the fragment which waa left to 
her, Alas for her expectation! Bayond the 
name, Fern Cottage, aud the date, is contained 
two ee ey 

"MM. ng——" 

Alok of a crossed Bee's fair face,“ She 
glanced at my mother, and handed ber the frag- 
ment of the letter, 

‘You see,” she almost hissed, “after this it 
will be useless for her to devy it!” 

“T deny nothing,” I said, quietly, ‘1 havea 
lover, and I mean to marry him some day!” 

This declaration of independence almost took 
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a 
their breath away,, Bee was silent from sheer 
amazement; but mother sai?, pitifully,— 

"You are a sad trouble to us, Gillian, I wish 
Bee was married, Mr. Fortescue is 3 man of the 
world, and he would know how to cope with your 


re f 
” But he is nod here,” I said, wickedly; “and 
we don’t know that he means to marry Beatrice.” 
“ Mother, will you suffer me to be insulted thus 
by my own sister 1” 
Mother . 
" Indeed, ” she whispered, in an under- 
tone, “I'd be glad myrelf if Mr. Fortescue would 
out. I can’t thiok what he's waiting 
for!” 


Bee deigned novreply. She dismissed the sub- 
ject of her own affairs, and resumed the discussion 


of my wickedness, 
“ There is only one course to pursue, mother. 


Gillian must be confined to her own room until 
she gives you her word of honour she will iorget 


Seana”: t, oleh, Milani. 

e Py ly. . ** You 
can’t look anyone up ageinst their will in the 
nineteenth century! It’s ridiculous to think 
of it!” , 

“You will see,” said Bee, tly. “I faney 
myself two or three weeks of solitary confine- 
ment will bring you to.reason. You will be 
glad enough then to tell us your lover's name, 
— promise to have nothing more to do with 


‘*T don’t think so.” 

** We shall see.” 

She moved towarda the door, Terror. seized 
me, Was she really going to carry her threat 
into execution f 

“Oh, mother!” I cried, “ don’t leb her tor- 
ture me so! Bee always hated me; but I am 
your child, too. You are my mother just as 
much as hers, Oh, do bid her go, and leave me 

! ” 


in peace 

Mother hesitated. 

“I really don’t know what else to do with 
you, Gillian, I can’t have you diegracing us. 
For your vister’s eake I must prevent that,” 

Bee, always Bee ! 

** Mother,” aod I was surprised at the hus- 
kinees of my own. voice, “I give you my word I 
will. not write to him again, I will hold no more 
eommunication with him until he has. been to 
see you, and asked your consent fo our mar- 
riage.” 

Mother seemed melte,i. 

“TI don’t think the poor child could say more 
than that, really, Beatrice.” 

trice was obdurate. 

“She must tell you his name, I daresay he is 
a chimney-sweep, or something as bad. Every- 
thing must be broken off between them.” 

“Why” I.demanded, “ Why can’t I havea 
lover ag well as you §.” 

“It is absurd for you to think of such a 
thing ; besides, if you were engaged to some low 
fellow, think what a painful connection it would 
be for Mr. Fortescue, used as he is to the highest 
circles, No, mother; I can be firm, if you are 
not. I repeat, Gillian shall not leave this house 
until she has given us her lover’s name and 
address,” 

She walked towards the door. Another 
moment and the key would have been turned on 
me, but our solitary retainer had approached 
unheard and now with a modest knock, she 


entered, 

“ A gentleman, please, ma'am,” 

Tam eure the idea that occurred to my 
mother and Bee was that my lover had come in 
person to plead our cause, Mother shivered 
violently, and Bee turned to Jane, and asked, 


sey: » 
% a ge tip-to: tle h 
» es, 3 tip-top gentleman, has a 
gold-headed walking-stick, and his boots shine 
tili you could see yourself inthem, He wouldn’t 
give me hie mame, but he said he was an old 
friend of the mistress,” 
anxious, 


enough, he’il never see seventy 
egain ;. but he's as fine looking an old gentleman 
as ever you'd wish to see,’ 


r 





Mother and Bee decided to accept my pro- 
mise not to leave the house that afternoon, and 
eo my door still stood open when they went 
downstairs to recelye their unknown viaitor. 

Another time what an interest I should have 
taken in this stranger! How curious I should 
have been as to his identity ! but now I felt too 
troubled to mind much whoever came to Fern 
Cottage. 

I had thrown myself on my little white bed, 
my aching rested on the pillow, and I was 
trying to stop the tears which flowed etill from 
my hot, heavy eyes. I had almost forgotton the 
visitor, when Bee came eoftly in, and, to my 
surprise, adi me. as if their afternoon's 
scene had never been, —— 

_ * Who do you think has come, Gill} 

“*T have no idea,” 

“Sir Anthony Clare |” 

My first impulse was o longing to see the 
« cone!  ecause he wae a friend of Guy's; then 
I rem: ered my red, swollen eyes and pale, 
tear-stained cheeks, _ 

If he saw me now he would have bub o sorry 
opinion of Guy’s choice when, later on, he beard 
of our engagement, so I only turned my head on 
the pillow and said, wearily, — 

“Don’t wait here, Bee; go back to Sir An- 
thon Read 

* But I came for you.” 

“TI can’t go down,” 

“ Why not?” 

“T am so tired.” 

To my smazement Bee brought a basia of cold 
water and bathe? my face until it looked more 
like ite usual self, then she made me put a pretty 
rose-coloured apron of her own over my quiet 
0 a and insisted on my going down- 
at 

“ He wants to see you,” she declared. “You 
know you were christened after his wife |” 

Mother looked up with a aigh of relief when 
we entered. 

** What has kept you girls? I thougho you 
were never coming !” 

Bee made some gracious spology, and led me 
up to Sir Anthony. 

“This is my little sister.” 

He wasa fine specimen of an old English gen- 
tleman, and, stranger though he was, there was 
som 
but I certainly felt curprised when, after holding 
my hand meekly in his own, he stooped and 
kissed my forehead. 

“Tam to see you, my dear.” 

I sat down, and silence reigned, Sir Anthony 
broke it. suddenly. 

“ How old are you, little girl)” 

“ Nearly eighteen.” 

‘Ab! old enough to be married, isn’t she }” 
and he turned appealingly to my mother and 


They looked embarrassed; how could they 
help it?.. They had spent an hour and a-balf in 
rebuking me for my wickedness in having a lover. 
How could they change their sentiments, and 
forty minutes Jater assert I was old enovgh to 
be naarried ? 

“I think she is far too youvg,” said Bee, more 
amiably than she would have spoken to a less 
importand person, but etill In a tone that ex- 
pressed disapproval. ‘ 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the Baronet, laughing, 
“J believe in youthful weddings, Your good 
mother has got you to comfort ber and be the 
companion of her widowhood. She can spare me 
Gillian.” 

This apeech mystified us all. Bee was furious 
that Sir Anthony should set her down as a con- 
firmed spinster ; but, in spite of that, ehe waz 
curious as to what I was to be spared to 
him. Surely he could nop want a wife well- 
nigh sixty years his junior ! 

‘* You are very kind,” said mother, etoutly. 

“« Tut—tub! nots bit of it. You called the 
child after my wife, and I always meant to see 
after her. couldn’t do much while she was fn 
socks and pinafores, but I always meant her future 
to be my care.” 

** You are very kind,” repeated mother agafo, 
still uncertain of the baronet’s intentions. 

“Ob, I'm glad you'll agree to it, Then you'll 


in his face inapired my confidence ;- 





let the girl come home with me? I've a good old 
cousin who does the honours of Newstead Grange. 
She'll be like a mother to the litcle maid, aud be- 
tween us we'll-do our best to make ber happy. 
What do you think, Gilli” 

*T should like to go,” 

Somehow I dreaded being left at Fern Cottage. 
At the Grange I should feel nearer to Guy, and 
l should be free to write to him. Perhaps—oh, 
joy fal thought |—to have his letters. 

‘Then that’s settled. Now, my dear, don’t 
trouble yourself about preparations. I am stop- 
ping in London, and we can get anythiog you 
want. I look on her ss a granddaughter, Mrs. 
Pemberton, and I'll find her a good husband 
before she ia many months older, and see sho 
doesn’t go to him empty-handed, Never trouble 
your head about little Gillian ; she’s my charge, 
ma’atm, from this day.” 

I went away to packup, Jans came to help me 
with streaming eyes, I hardiy knew whether I 
was glad or sorry. I could not think 

Only when Jane was well on with the pro- 
parations I crept into the private chamber still 
called Guy's, andthere, ina book lyivg on the table, 
I placed one little folded message, 


‘' They were very unkind, avd so I am going 
away. You will find me at Newstead Grange. 
Oh, Guy ! come to me econ !—come soon to your 
own “ Gunuian,”? 


I felt better when I had safely pinned this mia- 
sive into its place, I could look ou now unmoved, 
when Jane fastened the straps of my portmanteau, 
and when I went downstairs to say good-bye, my. 
voice never faltered, 

Mother cried a little and Bee put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes—-I noticed, though, ib came 
away dry. So my family, after all, displayed a 
moderate amount of regret for my departure. 
It did nob impose on me to be hysterical, I 
learnt it had not done so either when Sir Anthony 
left. 

After the shifts and pinchings of genteeh 
poverty it was strange to drive In a brovghan. 
and pair, with coachman and footmen to do one’s 
bidding—astranger still to be shown to 2 comfort- 
able private sitting-room ab the Charing-cross 
Hotel, and be received by a pleasant, apple-faced, 
silver-haired old lady, as though one were some- 
thing very precious, of which she could not pos- 
sibly make enough. 

Cousin Deborah was the dearest old lady I ever 
met, and she kiseed me and told me how much 
she bad longed for someone to pet and make much 
of, and what pleasant times we would have to- 
gether at Newstead Grange. 

«Tt has been so dull all this summer,” she said, 
doletully, “Tony has been away ever since April, 
and Sir Anthony got terribly cross,” 

“ Who is Tony ?”’ 

“ Haven't you heard, dear?” and she looked 
supernaturally grave and wise. ‘Tony is Sir 
Anthony’s heir—the future master of the 
Grange.” 

"Ob t” 

"A most estimable young man,” 

“T hate estimable young men,” 

“ You won’t hate Tony, my dear Gilllan—I may 
call you Gillian! Eycery young lady near us has 
smiled on Tony. He might have married anyone, 
from the bishop’s daughter,” 

** Why didn’t he?” 

Cousin Deb sighed, , 

“I suppose he didn’t wish to, 
sorry, but lam glad now.” 

Not a vestige of her meaning dawned on me. 
It never came into my head that she forgave 
Tony his neglect of the bishop’s daughter, be- 
cause she believed a special fate had reserved the 
heir of the Grange for me, 

For awhole week we did nothing but shoppircg, 
It seemed to me that from early morving till five 
o’clock we were wandering from one great fashion- 
able warehouse to another. I soon posseased more 
clothes than I knew what to do with. 

A French maid had been engaged to wait on 
me; and unsophisticated and little used to in- 
dulgence as I was, I could not help seeing that 
Sir Anthony and his kind old cousin had no 
greater pleasure than to et me, 


I used to be 
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My mind misgave mea little about Guy. Would 
he be angry ? \Would he thick me forgetful of 
him? But I dismissed these fears. My darling 
loved me too well not to prefer my spending this 
time of separation with kind friends to being 
harassed to death by my relations at Fern Cutrage. 

Tn about ten days from leaving Silverton we 
went down to the Grange. I thqught I had never 
seon anythiaog so lovely ae the old white stone 
mansion, standing in wide, picturesque grounds, 
and with every beauty nature could give, or art 
devise for its adornment, 

** How lovely!” 

Sir Anthony had taken me into the conserva- 
tory, which seemed to me like fairy land, 
could not suppress that une burst of genuine ad- 
rofration. 

He looked pleased, - 

“ And you think you can be happy with us, my 
ear Gillian?’ 

“Happy! It is like Paradise, only-—”’ 

He caught me up sharply. 

“ Oaly what?” 

“No place would be like paradise without those 
we love, Sir Anthony.” 

“You don’t mean you're fretting for your 
mother and sister ?” 

“Oh, no,” 

“They don’t deserve it. Ob, don’t laugh, 
Gill ; I know all about it—tried to turn you into 
a little Cinderella, didn’t they t” 

I blushed frantically. 

“ Who could have told you 1” 

“ Never mind,” 

It flashed upon me he had seen Guy. I longed 
+> avk him, but something held me back. 

“ You look better already!" said Sir Anthony, 
fondly. ‘‘And I want you to look your best 
againat Tony coming Lome, You aresure to like 
him.” 

I doubted this. 

** Does be live here?” 

‘He never lives anywhere,” gre vied Sir An- 
thony. ‘ He travels about like Oain.” 

How very angry Sir Anthony would have been 
had anyone slse compared his heir to the first 
murderer. 

** 5u6 this is his home?” 

“ft would be if only he would settle down. 
Such a handsome fellow, too! I assure you, 
Gillian, he might have married the bishop's 
daughter only for the asking.” 

“ Perhaps he may yet.” 

**No chance of it; some one else atepped in 
and secured her. Nice girl, very.” 

I quite agreed with him when, one afternoon, 
the much talked-of young lady came over to call 
upon me. Sir Anthony was out, Miss Deb taking 
a siesta, and go I had my visitor a!l to myself. 

She was very pretty, and I found myself 
wondering how anyone could have been thrown 
much with her and escaped heartwhole. She set 
me at ease directly, 

“T wanted so much to know you, Miss Pember- 
ton, I have heard so much of you.” 

“ And [ of you.” 

She blashed. 

“fT can guess what, Wasn’tit ridiculous? Be- 
cause the Paiace and the Grange are close to- 
gether, and papa aud Sir Authony old friends, 
evergoue wade up their minds I should marry 

‘Tony 1” 

“Did he?” 

‘Ob, a0; we quite understood each other, 
Tony and I are ou the best of terms, He is to 
be Charley’s groomsman.” 

And then she told me ber wedding was fixed 
for October, and begged me to be one of her 
bridesmaids, 

‘* 7 should like ib very much, only 

“ Quly perhaps you will be a bride first.” 

Oh, no; but I was not sure how long I 
should be here. Sir Anthony never said how long 
he wanted me to stay.” 

‘All your life, I fancy.” 

IT locked so amazed that she burst out 
laughing 

“1 beg your pardon, but I could not help 
it.” ’ 

* But why?’ 
“Tu is so atrange,” 
“ What?” 


Qs 





She grew serious. 

“ Everybody about knows why you have come 
to the Grange, for miles round, It is known 
that you are Sir Anthony’s darling hope—his 
ove last resource, and you are 80 delicdously inno- 
cent you have no idea of it.” 

I grey very hot. 

* But what does he want me to do?” 

“ Marry Tony,” succiactly 

* But——”" 

“ Answer me this—don’s he and dear cousin 
Deb pr aise Tony to you contiaually?” 

3.” 


“Don’t they deplore his bad taste in re- 
maining single so long, but consent to forgive 
him now ¢” 

Yes,” 

To my surprise she stooped and kissed me. 

* You are euch a dear little thing, and Tony is 
such 9 good fellow. I am awfully fond of him, 
though we couldn’s like each other enough to be 
anything but friends. You seem to me just 
made for each other. Now couldn’t you fall in 
with Sir Anthony's wishes, and make the dear 
old people happy ?” 

I shook my head, 

** You are quite sure?” 

“ Posftive,”’ 

bg ! Without seeing hin?” 

* Yes.” 

“Then there must be some obstacle in the way, 
I am sure.” 

* Yes,” 

“You have got a lover of your own, child, in 
spite of your baby face, and big, innocent grey 
eyes?” 

It was such a comfort to tell my secret, and 
there was something in her face assured me I 
could trust her, 

‘* Yee, and he is so good, and brave, and true,” 

* Does he know you are here?” 

"TY don’t know.” 

Dolly threw up her hands, 

** You don’t know ?” 


(Oontinued on page 547.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS 
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CHAPTER L 


Iw the Central Provinces of India, more than a 
hundred miles from the nearest station, 
there stands a large solitary bungalow that looks 
almost startlingly out of place amid the surround- 
ing jungle. 

% faces a wide and rapid river, now so 
shrunkea by the scorching heat of the March 
sun that it has fallen from {ts usual noble pro- 
portions to a mere shallow stream, wending ite 
— way through a vast expanse of yellow 
gan 

The other three sides of the house are en- 
compassed by the real wild jungle—ie, flat 
plains scored by dry water-courses, or covered 
with low shrub, and the horizon on all sides is 
bounded by low hills, or long belts of enormous 
masses of tropical forest trees. 

By the magic glamour of an Eastern moon a 
fairy land seems spread before me—-fairy land, 
that has no charms for me. What though the 
greystone bungalow, with its deep verandahs, 
luxuriantly-faraished rooms, stables full of bigh- 
caste Arab horses, gardens abounding with the 
rarest flowers and most delicious fruit, all call 
me mistress! I am discontented ! 

Tam unutterably tired of them all, and why? 
Because this solitary grey abode has been my 
only home as long as I can remember. 

Not another human habitation meets one’s 
one as they will over jungle and river 


Not a souvd breaks the silence, save the jing- 
ling of the bells of pack bullocks who are crossing 
« ford a little lower down. 1 
This is the first time in my life that I have 
ventured to question fate! My attitude—men- 





tally—is that of irritated interrogation, as I ait 


on the river bank with my chin in my hand, 
staring abstractedly at the stars reflected in the 
water. 

A chance word dropped by my nurse P 
has set my mercurial’ mind working in a totally 
new direction, My dormant curiosity has been 
roused, and I am longing to go forth and see the 
great big world that lies beyond these vast soli- 
tary plaics, 

Perhaps not an unnatural desire on bag of 
a girl who has hitherto passed all her in a 
desolate bungalow ia Cencral India, with no 
other companions than her father and two old 
servants. 

Hitherto 1 have been suffi iently happy and 
contented, but to-night I sft staring down Into 
the shallow “ Kharran,” the name of our river, 
asking the why and the wherefore of many things 
—and asking in vain. > 

Why do we live here alone, aloof from the 
haunts of men? Why do we never see & single 
white face } 

As long as I can remember I have never seen 
one besides father’e—and indeed hia is burnt 
nearly black—and Peggy's and Tony’s, Why 
are we thus cut off from all society? I have 
never ventured to put the question to father. 

Father is a etérn and inaccessible person, whom 
I both love and fear. Indeed, these questions, 
the offspring of many weary days of idleness, 
had never presented themselves before me until 


now. 

Hitherto I have been contented with the pre- 
sent—now I wish to recall the past; but as I 
strain my eyes ioto distant years | eee no com- 
panions beyond those who are with me still. 

I recollect my firsat pony—my struggle with 
the alphabet. I remember when Tony broke his 
arm, and when « cobra was killed in the veran- 
dah. Then a vista of long days of lessons, weary 
days spent over books and figures, rides at day- 
break after jackals, camp life in tents, and 
stirring scenes out tiger-shooting. 

There episodes bring me down to the present 


day. 

Am I like other girls? I ask myself. Are 
other girls like me How much I should like 
to see a young person of my own sex! J wonder 
if I belong to a common type 

As to appearance, what can I say for myself! 
Iam slight and tall, I measure five feet five 
against the dining-room door ; my face is pale 
and small, but then my eyes are large and very 
dark, my features are sharply cut. ; 

I wonder if I am pretty? One thing I am 
sure is pretty; that is my hair, and which, 
thanks to Peggy's having kept it closely cropped 
in my tender years, is sc abundant that ib covers 
me like a mantie, and is of a light brown colour, 
considerably dashed with gold, 

‘Yes, I am really proud of my hair, As re- 
gards my education, it has been that of a boy. 
I have been well grounded in mathematics, have 
crossed the pons asinorum, and construed the 
firat two books of Virgil. I write a bold, mascu- 
line hand, am tolerably well read ia his and 
the British Evsayists. As for religious teaching, 
I believe I belong to the Ohurch of England, 
but I have never been inside any place of public 
worship save a heathen temple. 

Peggy, who is a devout Catholic, repairs four 
times a year to the distant mission of Colar, and 
does ample penance for her sins in the eighty 
miles to and fro fu a rough country bullock-cart. 

Each morning father reads a chapter of the 
Bible, On Sundays he reads two chapters, 
moraing prayers and a sermon ; and until quite 
lately he d me my catechism as regularly as 
the Sabbath came round, Sv much for religious 
instruction. 


manner of lying, cheating, treachery, and deceit, 
and that the next most heinous crime after actual 
falsehood was to be afraid of anything in earth, 
or sky, or sea. With regard to accomplishments, 
Tama respectable shot (bub have a feminine 


shrinking from living targets), a horse- 
woman, accustomed to gallop over broken ground, 
clear nullabs and swim rivers, ‘ 
Besides these attainments I can play chess 
tolerably, and accompavy myself (somewhat 





timidly) on the guitar. 


Morally, I bhaye been trained. to abhor all : 
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On the other hand, let me confess my mani- 
fold shortcomings. I have never seen a piano, 
I have never written a letter, I have never heard 
of crewel work, the game of lawn tennis, a 
masher, or ‘‘ the latest fashions,” 

My usual costume consists of a white cotton 
dress, made after the pattern of Peggy’s pre- 
clous black silk, a dress that is as old as Lam !-— 
a plain skirt, — body, finished cff with a 
black leather belt and wide sleever. 

Having attempted to sketch myself, I will now 
do the same kind office for father. Are other 
men like him, I wonder? 

He is elderly, tall, and spare, with a stern 
brown face, grizzly hair and beard, and very keen 
black eyes. 

The whole expression of his countenance is 
rather sad ; but why he shou'd look sad I have 
never yet digcovered, and may be, it is my ima- 
gination, and perhaps, I call things by wrong 
names, I have so little experience. 

Father is very clever, very energetic, rather 
imperious, and, I think, has a hot temper, which 
he endeavours to keep down. 

He is fond of shooting, of reading, and of me. 
As for his costume, it consists of breeches, long 
untanned boots with spurr, a loose grey linen 
coat bound round the waist, with a gay crimson 
scarf, 

Another scarf twisted into a turban forms bis 
sole and invariable head-dress. So much for his 
outward man! G 

Daring the hot season he and Tony (Peggy’s 
husband) generally go for long shooting trips; 
they have now been absent six weeke, and Peggy 
and I have been left to our own devices, I have 
loog come to the end of mine. 

Doubtless this is the reason that time hangs so 
heavily on my hands, When father is at home 
we read, and write, and boat, we garden or play 
chess ; but Peggy neither reads, rides, nor boats. 

She says she has more than enough to do in 


looking after the house, and the servants, and 
yes wish I could complain of being too 
usy | 


There ia no lack of money about our establish- 
ment; it is not poverty that has driven us forth 
into the wilderness. o 

Alarge staff of well-trained vative domestics 
wait u us, our stables are full of horses, the 
extensive enclosure of land that eurrounds the 
house is dotted with our cows, and flocks of our 
sheep and goate are pastured across the river. 

About a mile farther down fits banks lay a 
native village, consisting of the usual square mud 
fort in the centre, with swarms of little mud- 
houses clustering around it, and a thick cactus 
hedge enclosing all. 

From the marauding of wild beasis this village 
was called Paldi, and was thickly populated by 
men, women, and children; droves of brown 
goats, and black, long-legged sheep, Jong suffer- 
ing ponies, and well-fed pampered, sacved cows 
with silver belle round their necks. 

Will it be believed that this remote, miserable, 
mud village was the nearest approach to a town 
ord = yee? "in >» behold oth le 

terly, my longivg to old other peop 

had risen to sueh a height that I frequently 
walked to a hill overlooking Paldi, a hill which a 
huge scarlet idol, in a white shrine, shared with 
me; and there I have eat for an hour before sun- 
down, and greedily gezed at the busy crowds 
that swarmed among the narrow streets (if «treets 
they could be called) beneath my feet. 


I have watched with deep interest files of | 


women ecarryieg water, boys runnivg races, .men 
gossiping in a circle, or playing games, girla chat- 
tering at the wells—everywhere I looked I saw 
life and action. 

I listened and hear? with envy the sounds of 
laughter, and the buzz of many tongues, 

I was sure that I would gladly change places 
for afew hours with one of those girls by the 
well—one especially, whom I often recognised by 
her pretty face, her orange dress (or saree), and 
massive go!d ornaments. She was generally re- 
taillag some story, and surrounded by a crowd of 
laughing ecstatic listeners, 

“ How happy she must be !” was an expression 
that had escaped from me each time I saw her, 

And thus I sat by the river’s brink that April 








night, wondering and wishing. Country cartes 
had long céased to tinkle through the shallow 
ford, the jackals weresilent, the tom-toms 
were a peace ; there was not a sound to be heard 
save the ere a fish in the river 
beneath me; the e was oppressive, the air 
heavy with the scent of dyiog flowers. 

Overcome by my surroundingr, and the late- 
ness of the hour, I leant my head sgainst a stone 
and fell asleep. I undoubtedly slept, and then 
and there I dreamt a most delightful dream. 

I dreamt that I was wide awake, and sitting 
down by the river's brink, the river being full, 
avd that a splendid white and gy barge, crowded 
with gay people, came rowing by, all decked with 
flowers and flags, and having muric on board. 

The barge stopped near me, and a plank was 
thrown out, and a young man came down it and 
approached, smiling, holding out his hand. 

“T have been searching for you all over the 
world,” he said ; “and Iam so glad to have found 
you at last!” 

I looked at him ; he had, what seemed to me, 
& beautiful face, like an engraving I had « fancy 
for in an old book of father’s, called “ Prince 
Rupert,” or the Cavaliers, only the Cavuliers 
wore long curly hair, and thie dream-man had 
his cropped close to his head. He had a mou- 
etache like the picture, a equare forehead, a thin 
face, and ave, earnest-looking eyes. 

I went with him at once without the smallest 
hesitation. The other people in the barge 
received me with great cordiality; the ladies 
kissed me, the men crowned me with flowers ; 
then, all at once, I was in a great hall \it up with 
coloured lights. Orowds of people surrounded 
me, all dressed in gay colours ; all were dancing. 

I was about to follow. their example, the 
sound of music was in my ears, my partner's 
hand actually in mine, when I was recalled to 
realities by a rovgh shake, and a groff voice, 
saying,— 

**Tt’s a stroke of the moon you'll be getting! 
Come in at wance ; it’s all hours. Are you going 
to sib there all night, Miss Ranee? What in the 
world have you dreaming about? Your 
eyes look look quite dazed with the sleep.” 

“Oh! Peggy, I wish you had not disturbed 
me!” I replied, rising and yawning, and stretoh- 
ing out my arme, ‘‘I was dreaming such o 
lovely dream when you woke me, Oh, dear me! 
I wish [ could go on with it!” 

* Draming about what?” 

** About such a nice young man ! 
going to dance with him !" 

“ Young man !~aud dancing, indeed! What 
put the hkes of such rubbish into your empty 
head? Go in, now, like a good girl, and don’t 
talk rubbish }” 

**Tt’s a shame to go in this lovely night! 
Let me stay out here and dream-—do, like a 
good Peggy |” 

* Drame !—you and your drames! You are 
as bad as my old grandmother, that was always 
draming and putting meanings to them |” 

‘Did she, really? Now, I wonder what it 
means to dream of music and dancing ?” 

“Trouble of some kind,” sald Peggy, promptly 

Oh!” rather abashed. ‘‘ And to dream of 
& young man, very handeome, with dh 

"To drame of any young man is bad luck,” 
interrupted Peggy, remoreelessly ; ‘‘and hand- 
some makes it ten times worse! A handsome 
face works misfortune—sure everyone kuows 
that!” 

“TI believe you are making it all up,’ I 
replied, with @ confidence I was far from feeling 
" Peggy, you only eay it to vex me—-so now J’i) 
say something to vex you. Listen, I want to 
eee the world |” 

‘* Ie it the world!” driving me before her as 
she spoke. *'Then you want to see a wicked, 
bad place, and you are best where you are!’ 

“ Why so, Peggy #” I inquired, incredulously, 

‘' Oh} raisons encugh !” 

“Bat tell me one reason—do, dear Peggy?” 
hanging on her arra, and speaking in my most 


I was just 





craxing voice, which I rarely kuew to fail with 


er, 

“Til tell you nothing!” radely sheking me 
off. “I can’t for the life of me tell wha> hes 
put these queer, flighty notions into your head 














—and you, that used to be as content as 2 mouse 
in a meal chest ! ” 

‘‘And now I feel a great deal more like a 
mouse ina trap! I’m tired of the Jungle!” [ 
answered, irritably. alae 

“Oh, Mias Renee!" cried Paggy, ina tone of 
pious horror. * Goodness forgive you for sayfog 
anything so wicked |” 

“Yes,” again selaing her arm; ‘‘I’m the 
mouse, and you are the old cat that watches 
me. Some ‘day-—perhaps when the cat’s 
8 aay mouse will play. How will you like 
t a ” 

“Now, Miss Ranee, get out with your jokes, 
and your cats and -your mice; this is no time 
to be standing talking baiderdash—going on 
for eleven o'clock, Come away off to your bed 
now!” : 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue following day was long—endlessly long— 
and opprsssively hot. 

Towards afvernoun I was driven by morquitoes 
from the diving-room to the drawing-room, from 
the drawing-room to the long verandah facing 
the river—which was furnished with matting, 
tables, and cane chairs, and formed an informal, 
but favourite sitting-room. 

Here I enjoyed comparative peace. I ceased 
battling witn hateful insects, who were thirstiog 
for my blood, and sat with my hands locked be 
hind my head, gazing out on the but too familia: 
scene, 

The auvken river bed, the hard baked ground 
and withered yellow graes, the drooping trees 
half-bare of leaves, with long dried seed-pode 
scattered beneath them, the rows of crows, 
sparrows, minars, and other birds chattering 
along the verandah, their beaks boldly agape 
with heat ; even the quarrelsome sparrow was 
silent, for a wonder. 

I note all this as I have noted it a hundred 
timés before, and then I yawn widely and wish 
I had something to do. There lies my book 
staring me in the face—Buckle’s " History of 
Civilisation ”’—a task father has laid upon me io 
his absence—vgh 

Buckle is to me as dry as the bed of the 
Kharran river that lies before my eyes, It is too 
hot to read, too hot to strum the lighd guitar. 
What am I to do} 

At last I decide-to hunt up Peggy and talk to 
her, as [ have never found it any exertion to use 
my tongue, 

I rise accordingly, and seek her in vain in her 
veual haunts, her own sanctum—in her special 
den where she sometimes cooks dainty litt’e 
cakes and dishes; mends, makes, lectures the 
servants, and occacionally takes » nap, 

I find her at last in the store-room, an apart- 
ment dedicated to the storage of wine cases, tins 
of kerovene vil, old newspapers, old boxes, old 
boots—a place that bas never had the smallest 
interest or attraction for me, 

I push the door ajar, thea I throw it wide 
open, and see a sight that fille me with amaze- 
ment, 

I behold Peggy-on hor kress, with her beck 
turned ts me, busily engaged in emptying a large 
trook, 

Spread all around her on the foor sre piles of 
the most rich and gorgeous apparel, 

I see silka and eatins, velvets, ribbons, laces, 
gold and silver, blue and scarlet and pink. 

I see something the colour of the sky, with 


silver stara ; something scarlet, with a wide gold 
border of rich embroidery. 

In short, I see dress for the first time in my 
life, and with a bound I am in the mi¢st of all 
these treasures 

“See, vow! I wish to goodness, Mias Rares, 
you would not be coming in here, Can't you 
go out and amuse yourself?” cried Peggy, irri- 
tably, as she spread her arms over the open be 
as if she feared that I would make a raid on ita 
contents there and then 

I had not the smallest intention of compl: 
‘ith this broad hint. Firstly, because, as y 
know, I am tired of my own company ; second 
because [ see the means of ample amuseme 
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round me; thirdly, because I am convinced that | to unfold and shake outa dress. “I suppose you | that litle thiog with no sleeves, Do’ people 
Peggy has some private aud mysterious reason | don't remember her t”’ i really ——-" 
for wishing to get rid of aie ; aud the last con “Not—not the least little bit, I wish I “To be sure they do,” she interrupted, 


victiou, alone, is amply sufficient to chain me to 
the spot. 

“Do ye hear me, honey! I don’t waut ye!” 

" Yee, you do, Peg; you know very well you 
always want me, so don’t say what you don’t 
mean!” 

“ Well, anyway, nob juss now! I'm terribly 
buay. I’ve o lot of things to reddup, Can’t 
ye go cut? Ye have not been beyond the place 
this two days, The houee will grow on ye, and 
there’s your grey Arab just leppin out of his 
skin for want of exercise.” 

“Let him lep!” I -retarn, contemptuoualy. 
"t's too hot to ride till after eix o'clock this 
broiling day 1” 

“Well,” continued Peggy, concealing the 
glories of various things from my eager eyes, 
"ye nigh’ go off and play with the panther, or 
the two little bears, like a good girl 1” 

‘I'm tired of the two little bears! Look at 
my arms with their scratches. ‘They are getting 
vary cross, aud I think now they can take care of 
iheaselves! J'll have them turned loose in the 
juugle to get their own living!” 

‘Turned loose! I'd eooner drown them with 
may own two hands; they’d be always prowling 
sound, Well, and what are you waiting for?” 

“To help you to unpack, to be sure!” now 
pluvging my arma into the trunk. “I never saw 
such lovely things! Where did they come from, 
and when?” 

I never doubted that this trunk fuli of beau- 
tifui articles had been despatched by father, and 
was ic'ended as a “surprise” for me—a surprise 
like may watch and new saddle—which I had in 
this case somewhat enticipated. 

Snatching up a crimson cloak with deep em- 
breidered border I wrapped it round my shoulders; 
uufurled a large feather fan, and commenced to 
pees the room fu what I fancied was the 
rue fine lady fashion, smiling and nodding cequet- 
tishly from time to time at Peggy, who atill knelt 
on the floor with her hands on her hips, her mouth 
half open, but speechless. 

“Bow do I look, Peg?” I asked, impres- 
élveiy. 

"Ob! for merey sake, don’t, Miss Ranee!” 
ehe burst forth at last. ‘‘You are just the 
liviog image!” coveriog her face with her 
haude, 

Then, as I stood and gazed at her in blank 
Jismaay, she raised herself up and said, in a 
husky voice, — 

‘Throw them off! Take thom off! Core of 
cy heart, take them off when I tell ye.” 

* What do you mean f” I inquired, awe-struck 
y her ugusual manner and the vehemence of 
ber gestures, and rather frightened by this pas- 
iouate outburst, “Are these things not new! 
Are they not for met ; 

“War 

* When did they come?” I asked fn a falter- 
og tone, 

“They came in or about fifteen years ago, 
when we came,” 

“Thea they were my mother’s,” I exclaimed, 
aod for some reason that I could not account for 
\ began to slowly divest myself of the opera cloak 
snd fold it up, 

“They were, Mary's the time I pub that 
earce wrap on her shoulders when she was going 

4b to @ ball,” 

“ Waa she fond of dancing?” I inquired, 

“ She was main fond, and an elegant dancer, 
ay light as a feather om the floor, Ah, dear 
m6 

“* Peggy,” I eaid, suddenly, sitting down on a 
box near her, “tell me some more about my 
vother, I know'so little beyond the fact that 
she died when I was a baby.” 

“Now, Miss Ranee, honey! What can I tell 
you but what you know} The master will teil 
you more nor] cap, You can talk to himif you 
choose,” 

“He never speaks of her, Are people not 
spoken of just because they are dead? If I were 
to die would you never speak of me?” 


could,” 

“ Well, you wor only a year old when you lost 
her. Your poor Ifttle brother was going on for 
three. He would mind her if he bad lived.” 

“How I wish‘ he had. How nice it, would 
have been forme! What was my brother like, 
Peg 9? ”» 

“Tall and fair and smiling. Just beautiful!” 

“ And was my father fond of her? Was be in 
& great grief ?” 

“ He was just like a madman, no more and n0 
lesa,” 

“ How I wish I could remember her, even one 
little tiny thing about hor. Is there no piciure 
of her?” 

* Not wan, except yourself!” 

“Ob! am I the picture of her. Then as you 
eay she was just beautiful, am I beautiful too! 
Do tell ma, Peggy.” 

‘* Well,” greatly confused, “ there does be like- 
nesses, There may be a terrible resemblance 
between two people, and one ugly and totber 
handsome, Now there’s me and me sister Cathe- 
rine--she was a fiue-looking slip of a girl, with a 
nice clear ekin, and I was always as yer see me 
(and that was very plain) as black asa crow. Yeb 
anyone would know us for sisters. It’s the same 
t with you.” 

“ Ooly I'm not as black as a crow, Pegi” I 
answered, sharply. ‘‘ Why have [ never seen 
this box before?” 

* Because it was pushed away behind other 
things, and more betoken ye have no call to see it 
atall. Your father would be mad if he knew you 
laid an eye on the things.” 

“And why!” 

“Oh! he would think they might be putti 
notions of dreas and finery into your head, I’m 
just rakiog through them to see if there's any- 
thing quiet would do to cut up for you, for you 
are getting past them cottons, and I want the 
masther to bring home to himself that you are 
growing up.” 

“ Do you thiok we shall always live here, Peg! 
Shall we never—never—never—go away !” 

* Paix, I don’s know, I hope we will. I'd be 
sorry to thiuk I would never see the native land 
agin, nor taetea Dublin Bay herring, and lay me 
old bones in Glasnevin! I’ve often made out to 
ask the masther stoutly, and when it comes to the 
point, and I look In his eyes, the heart faila me. 

Je is a terrible stern man, and he has qveer 
notions,” 

* Aboub what!” 

“ Wel! about you, for wan | He thinks to bring 
you up above the world, like a epring on ihe top 
of the mountain, where there's nothing to poison 
you, aud nothing whatever between you and 
Heaven ! But as [say to Tony, if a girl's to be 
married she will be married if she was tied in a 
sack, and chained in a dungeon at the bottom of 
the sea,” s 

** Yea, but I doa’t wanbto be married ! I onl 
want to go out and to see the world. I am sic 
of tbis lonely bungalow.” 

“Ch, ye are far better where ye are, The 
world is a bad, wicked placa; and, you believe 
me, thatisa true word I'm saying.” 

‘*That’s all very fine for you to say, Peg. 
You’ye had your day; now I want to have 
mine,” 

** And shure and aren't you having a beautiful 
wan? Not acareor a want to trouble you; a 
fine house and grand gardens, aud horses galore, 
avd dozens of servants to wait on you hand and 
foot, and your father just crasy about you, and 
me, that would give my heart's blood for you-- 
what more do you want?” 

From this point of view it seemed impossible, 
and not only impossible, bub abominably ungrate- 
ful, to ask for more, and I wassilent ; and Peggy, 
to change the conversation, suddenly shook out a 
volumisous pink satin garment with lace flounces, 
and exclaimed,— 

*' See that, now!” 
“What is it, Peg?’ Linquired, eagerly. 
“’ Why, « ball dress, and what else?” 





"Io depends |” turning away and commencivg 


“How lovely! But where is the body? What 


“Shure, no one goes to a ballina bigh body.” 
“Well, I never knew that before. How nice 


and coolit must be! It iza lovely, lovely dress!” . 


surveying it with grave admiration. 

Hitherto Peggy’s scmewhat rusty black silk 
had been the finest gowa I had ever seen ; but 
this gorgeous garment was a revelation to me, 

It did not signify that it was nearly twenty 


yeara behind the fashion, for I was ignorant 
that there was such a thing as as my 
grey Arab horee, who wore the same coat all the 


year round, 

After the piak came a somewhat yellow satin, 
that had once been white; then fans, manties, 
Jace shawls, gold bracelets, aud satin slippers, I 
gloated over each separate article the’ Zest 
of a girl who is awake, for tha first time in her 
life, to the existence of female finery. 

" What pretty little shoes,” Loried. “I wonder 
if they would fit me?” 

Peggy took no notice, butwent on folding up, 
putting by one thing after another. Nobhing 
quiet, nothing capable of “ cutting up” for me, 
had been forthcoming. 

I sat down on abox, and tried on the slippers. 
They fitted me beautifully, Never had I seen 
my feet look to euch sdvantsgs, 

“May I keep them, Pog [—not to wear—never 
to wear—but just because they were my mother’s? 
Ic's very hard iff may not have something of 
lers—even this little old pair of shoes,” 

For all answer Peggy reached over, stripped 
them, one after another, off my reluctant feet, 
put them in on the top of the box closed it, 
locked it, and finally sat down on the lid, as if 
exhausted with her labours. 

** That's too bad of you, Peggy,” I exclaimed, 
nearly oryiog ; “why mayI not have the little 
shoes” 

**T dare not give them, nor lay a fioger on one 
of these thiogs. Your father is that jealous of 
them, no one ia to touch them, or ov , them,” 

** And yeb you were going to take a dress out 
of it for me,” I sheen Berg 

“ Something he would never have missed ; but 
he'd know the my wad returned Peggy, readily. 
“She had a foot like-——” then she pulled herseif 
up eharp, and a kuock coming to the door, she 
went over and opened it, and held a long parley 
with our big, white-turtaned butler, 

Meanwhile my eyes had caught sight of an 
article she had cverlooked—a emal!l, red morocco 
writing-case—lying on the floor, I pounced on it 
ai once, 

“Look here. See what you have forgotten,” 
holding it up. “ Now Peg, dear Peg,” throwing 
my arms round her neck, “surely I may keep 
this, may Imot? Where can be the harm?” 

Peg never could withstand my caresses ; and, 
between them, and a disinclivation to reopen the 
box, she gave in, but with anythiug bur a good 


Since you are so set, [ suppore you may have 
it, Shure,” turning over the leavcs, “it’s empty. 
Well, take it ; but, mind you, if your father ever 
lays ab eye on it he will just put me outside the 
door—and that’s truth I’ta telling you.” 

“ Very well, he shall never see it,” I returned, 
emphatically. 

And with a glow of satlefaction at having 
carried my point, and, ab the same time a guilty 
senee of also carrying my first setred, I took my- 
eelf off along with the red blotter, in order that 
I might examine it quite ab my leisure in the 
privacy of my own chamber, : 


CHAPTER IIL + 


Once by myself. I inepected my treasure far 
more thoroughly than I had’done under Peegy’s 
sharp eyes. I hoped I might discover some little 
scrap of way mother’s writing—something that 
would bring me nearer to her than I had yet 
arrived at. 


In my secreb heart I adored passionately the 





memory of my on | mother—(she was quite a 
gitl, Peggy said)-~whom I had never seen, Ob, 
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that I could recall her face, however dimly. But, 
alas, the past, so far as i) concerned her, was a 


Reverently, as if it were a moat sacred relic, 
I examined the leaves of the red case, then its 
two side 3; out of one I drew several 
blank sheets of delicately-scented note-paper, of 
a pink tint, also a gilt printed card, which puzz'ed 
ame for a very long time. I made out at length 
that it wae a list of names—at a ball, 

People’s names were scribbled opposite the 
dancea—there were twenty dances in all. My 
mother had danced every one, No wonder Peg 
said she was fond of dancing. 

pored over this little souvenir for fully an 
hour, I studied every twist, every line of pencil 


mark, 
I made out that my mother had danced three 
times with someone of the name of Ellis, once 


with most others, and four times with an initial |’ 


L. The date of the dance was June 20th, 
nearly a years previously, when I was 
bota ° 

I wondered if I had been brought to look at ber 
in all her peptletr osy sche for the ball. I 
tefore ae “tie leodaie eking 

lore she @ : went | ooking- 
glass and stared at myt gehen and 
repeated to myself Pegey’a speech of that after- 
noon, “ ture,” Odaly, of course, her 
face was not as white as mine, for mine was al- 
most colourless, owing to my having spent my life 
on the plains, 


As I was thus engaged in mitiutely examining 
my features Peggy walked in, in the ress 


way, and exclaimed, angrily,— or) 

" And it’s there you are, figuring before the look- 
jag-glass ! And did I ever see the likes of such con- 
eate |—~euch wicked consate ! So much for letting 
you get the taste of dress and vanity! I knew 
how it would be {” 

" Tt’s not * consate,’ as you call it. I don’t 
really admire myeelf one bit,” I retorted, in- 
-dignantly ; “and it’s nonsense to fancy that 
looking at a pink satin dress would make me 
what you call wicked allatonce! Iam uot quite 
an idiot 1” 

“ And, ther, what are you up to?” 

“IT wanted, by looking at my own face, to try 
=_ see if I could imagine what. my mother was 

e ” 


“ Was like! Ob, there, did I ever ever hear of 
such foolishness! Well, there's your horse wait- 
Ing and esting shants Laloo cae hardly hold 
him, so make haste, or he won’t leave an ounce 
of gravel on the sweep. Come, here is. your 
“habit,” 

Thus adjured, I hurried into my habit—e 
white one—and, before long, was taking my 
usual solitary gallop across the surrounding 


plains, 

A few days after this conversation father 
returued in an unusually cheerful humour, and 
iaden with spoil, His bag consisted of four 
tigers, a leopard, two bison, no end of black bucke’ 
heads, and similar small deer too numerous to 
mention, 

Certainly men make a wonderful difference in 
a house ; and father and Tony, with their tramp- 
ing-boots and loud voices, were a welcome change 
to the stillness and repose of the bungalow, with 
only Pegsy and I for its tenants, and our decorous 
‘tribe of cat-footed servants, 

‘Father had been absent for two months, and 
had @ considerable accumalation of newspapers 
and one or two letters awaiting his perusal. 
Once a fortnight a running postman pasaed our 


way. 

Liter dinner father busied himself in an old 
copy of the Zines, and I vainly trfed to absorb a 
few pages of Buckle—vainly, indeed. My yawns 
‘were not merel but infectious ; much 
to my ht, 1 Was desired to geb out the chess- 
beard, request I obeyed with the greatess 


alacri . 
1a Tpamsnd ausnediiain’ over the moves I 
was conscious that father’ 








you ; you still seemed to be a little girl; now a 
short absence has opened my eyes, I see that you 
are grown up! How old are you?” 

“T shall be eighteen next birthday.” 

“ Righteen |” he echoed in amazement. 

"Yes; I was seventeen two months ago,” I 
replied, proudly. 

‘‘ And are spill sweet seventeen? You won't 
be so anxious ‘to put the clock on a few years 
hence. We must celebrate your birthday—your 
atrival at years of discretion or indiscretion—in 
some fashion, What would you like to do? 
Shall we go out into teats for a week }” 

What I would have liked to do would have 
been to go down to Bombay for a trip, but I 
had not the courage to say so. I wanted so 
much to see many thinge that were only names 


to me. 

At last I blurted out,— 

“ Next time Peggy goes to Colar I should like 
to go with her.” 

“For whati” inquired my father, very 
sternly, 

“To aee it—to see the world,” I faltered, 
tearfully, ‘‘ There is a railway station, a chapel, 
and ashop!" ' 

PY grater & shed, the chapel is « barn, 
the shop a musty store, reeking with bad brandy, 
kerosene oi], and stale cheese, Much better go 
out in tents and study nature!” ‘ 
bean ae fie chad eke mature. I 
ow it all so — aing, dry rivern, 
leafless trees in the hot weather; green plains, 
splendid foliage, aud torrents in the raine.’ 

“« Anything is better than that hole, Cular 1” 

“Still I should like to gee it. I feel so 
ignorant cf common thinge,” I grumbled on 
bravely. ¥ ; 

**You are an anueually well-educated girl. 
You are @ faic Latin olar, weil read in 
English classics, and no contemptible mathema- 
tician.” 

** But I have never seen a ship or train, or 
@ mountain, or the sea! I want to see the 
world!” I concluded, with my usual parrot 


ery. 

“You won’t eee much of it at Colar. Any 
way, the world, as you call it, is a bad place ; the 
less you mix in it the better! I have lived in 
it for thirty years, and I found at the end of 
that time that all wae vanity! Friendship is 
nought, love is nought, fame is nought; but 
what is the use of talking to you? You, like ail 
the innocent and young, think ib will be different 
for you—your path will surely be strewn with 
roses, if 1 will only open the cage door and let 
you fly away!” 

“Oh, father, it has not come to thet! I am 
nota prisoner! If I did fly away I would come 
back 1” ‘ 

“You cannot believe it. now, but you are 
happiest here; and, believe me, in days to come, 
you will look back on your presend existence as 
a thirsty traveller in scorching desert thinks of 
the cool oasis he has rashly quitted. Here, if 
you are ignorant of conventionality, you are 
otherwise well informed ! Your mind is as pure 
as ® plece of crystal! If you have uo friends 
you have no, enemiesi Ii you ‘have no society 
you have no slander! If you have ng lovers 
you have no tears!” uf 

" Lovers!” becoming very hot, “ oh | father, 
I never thought of them ; [ don’t want.any lovers, 
I only want to see the world.” 

“You have a comfortable. home” he con- 
tinued, “ books, horses, pets, and flowers. You 
lead a rational, healthy existence—but there, I 
will say no more. Had I the eloquence of 
Burke I could not convince you. Your young 
nature, eager to enjoy, full of hope and life, is 
too atrong for my old, broken‘down, . battexed 
experience. After all, it was only what I 
expected, I knew you.would look for a change, 
and I awaited the day ; but I never expécted it 
would have come upon me so soon.” 

As he concluded, his voice shook with emotion, 
his eyes looked quite misty, and my heart smote 
me ; and I exclaimed, impetuously, — 

“Tt is only when you are away that I am 
so lonely, pe | the days are so dreary and long, 
When you are at home, father, I want nothing 


but you,” 





“fa that really true? Bat I need not eak. 
You have never learat to make pretty, empty 
speeches, thank goodness! I believe you aean 
what you say.” 

" Yes, it is quite true,” 

‘* Well, then, my child, let us have no more 
folly about wanting ‘to see the world.’ Your 
world is under this roof,” 

To this decree I acquiesced without a murmur, 
and my obedience had its due and unexpected 
reward ; bud, Indeed, when father was with me, 
and we resumed our excursions on the river, our 
rides, our shooting-matches, and games of chess, 
my wish to roam died away with an impercep- 
tible yearning. 

A few evenings after this conversation father 
came into the room, carrying s sandal-wood box 
in one hand and a candle in the other, 

“Open this,”’ he enid, holding out the former, 
“and tell me what you thiak of its contents,” 

I opened ib ween oe stauding by the 
table, on which was placed a large lamp, and 
took out a long roll of chamois leather that fitted 
ib tightly. 

I next worolled this,and then came cotion 
wool, 

I raised the cotton wool, and gave an iavolun- 


scream, 

Large bright things, like drops of water atrung 
together, lay before me, They flashed in the 
light like fire, : 

Never, never had [ seen or dreamt of Wy gor 
like what lay beneath my dazzled eyes. thick 
necklace, with heavy pendants, ail made of these 
bright stones ! 

“What are they?" I asked, almost ina 
whisper, 

“They are dlamonds—diamonds of the first 
water.” 

* And for me?” 

“Yes ; they are not much use to you except 
to look at, but they are very valuable. I believe 
they are worth fifteen thousand pounds. There 
is probably not such a necklace in Europe.” 

And where did you get it?” 

“Tt was given to me yy, a petive prince. You 
see,” spreacing it out, “id is quite an Hastern 
design, This © thick mass of brilliants, thre 
deep for the throatlet, and ‘then the large pen- 
dants with the big stones—an Eaglish jeweller 
would have got the sume effect with half the ma- 
terial and haif the expanse.” 

"But surely not such s blaze of light?” [ 
cried, holding up the heavy necklace, which 
sparkled and flashed till it made my eyes blivk 

“Putit on,” said my father, taking it and 
clasping it round my neck, and then surveying 
me critically. 

* How do I look ¢” I ericd, favolantarily. 

Oh, as to that, everyone looks well ir dia- 
monds, including, no doubt, the dusky-ekinned 
lady for whom this ornament was originally 
made,” he returned, coolly, 

** And how did you come by it?” I inquired, 
curiously. 

A strange expression passed over his face, and 
for a moment he made no reply. Then he said, 
with a short laugh,— 

* Do you think I got it by bribery and corrup- 
tion? No! Do you think I stole it? I was a 
doctor losg ago 1” 

** You, pai ” 

“Yes, a civil doctor, in very large practice. I 
frequently attended native noblemen, who gave 
enormous fees-—certainly not like thie, though,” 
touching my necklace, “The Rajah of Odore, a 
Croesus, had bub one son, I performed a very 
difficult operation on him, and, under Provi- 
dence, I saved his life. His father, in his grati- 
tude, inaleted on giving me this bauble-—forced 
it on me, saying, ‘Did I think be could ever 
repay me,’ His wife was dead, He bad uo call 
for jewels, He was rich, and he did not value 
his son's life at less than these few bright stones. 
He waa so determined that I should take them 
that he said if I did not he would throw them 
into the Ganges there and then. So I accepted 
them, and. when I had accepted his magnificent 


‘gift, and thanked him, he said,-- 


“*Do not thank me. I am glad to be rid of 
it thus honourably. It has ever been an unlucky 
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PEGGY WAS BUSILY ENGAGED IN EMPTYING A LARGE TRUNK, 


necklace, May it, however, bring you nothing 
but good fortune !’” 

a An unlucky necklace! What did he 
mean?” 

“Thad the curiosity to inquire, and he told 
me. 16 is of immense antiquity, and was origi- 
nally discovered when workmen were making 
excavations or alterations in one of the courts of 
the zenana of an old palace. Tradition said that 
a former Nawab used to practise the most hideous 
crueltiee, common enough long ago among 
Eastern despots—that one, or more, of the 
ladies of his harem had been bricked up alive, 
Skeletons and jewels were discovered, and among 
the jewels this necklace | ” 

“That I have on now!” I nearly shrieked, 
trying to unclasp it. “And some miserable 
wretch wore it when ehe was murdered in that 
varbarous way |” 

“It is only an Indian legend, and you know 
what they are worth! Surely, Ranee, you are 
not superstitious? All precious stones have 
their history |” 

** What elee did you hear?” I inquired, eva- 
sively. : 

‘That it belonged to one of the Begums of 
Oude in the days of Warren Hastings. She was 
implicated in the rebellion of Cheit Singh, She 
was imprisoned by the Nawab Vizier -and 
plundered of it, and all her other treasures, after 
which it passed through many hands till it came 
to. be part of the loot of Delhi, A drunken 
soldier found it, and taking it for glass sold it for 
a few rupees to a native jeweller, who subse- 
quently disposed of it to my Rajab, who doubt- 
lese got it cheap, He said the central stone of 
the pendant was all but matchless; but it has a 
rather uncanny name, It is called ‘The Evil 
Eye!’” concluded father, with a laugh, 

“ (’m not sure that I like this necklace, I feel 
quite afraid of it,” I remarked, rather ner- 
vouely, 

“Pooh, don’t be childish, and don’t talk non- 
sense, Go away and look at yourself in the 


* 





glass, and come back here again, and then let me 
hear if you are afraid of it ¥” 

I went to my room, lit two candles, and sur- 
veyed myself exhaustively. 

y neck and throat looked one blaze of dia- 
raonds. 

I could not take my eyes off my own reflection. 

Afraid of the necklace, no! [ had never 
seen anything so splendid in all my life; and 
Begums, walled-up wives, were swept out of my 
mind by the vision of blinding brilliancy. My 
neck seemed encircled by a band of light. 

“So you are there at the glass again!” said « 
voice behind me that made me jump, and turn- 
ing, | beheld Peggy. ‘Oh, my gracious!” she 
ejaculated, ‘‘and has he given you that—the 
grand diamond necklace! Well, well, well! 
Has he given it to you?” 

“ He has.” 

‘* To's splendid, but not much use to you here, 
forbye looking at it. However, it’s worth a 
mint of money. You must take great care of it. 
I'll lock it away for you in the big safe, and 
don’t be letting any of the servants see it, what- 
ever you do,” 

**Why not, Peg?” 

‘Ob | them grend stones is s great tempta- 
tion. Sure, if they were only to pick out one 
and make off with it, they are rich for life] And 
what did you do to deserve it, honey? How did 
you earn such a present ?” 

“TI think, but Iam not sure, that father gave 
It to me because I have promised to be content 
here, and not to think of other places or people.” 

“In short, to be easy here, and stop o— 
and clamouring to see the world! Well, all 
can say is, that he goes a queer way about mak- 
ing you content with the jangle when he goes 
and gives you a diamond necklace, and you may 
tell him so if you like.” 

"Indeed, Peg, I shall do nothing of the kind | 
Is it not beautiful?” turning and twisting my 
neck in ordei to see the stones glisten and flash. 
“Look at the drops! Now they look white and 





silver and then deep red. It’s almost like the 
sun. It’s splendid,” 

“Splendid enough! but it has a rare bad 
name,eo I mind hearing, If 1 were you I'd 
wear it but little. The natives says a heap «f 
queer things about it.” 

“I'm surprised, Peg, that you would mind 
what poor ignorant heathen people say among: 
themselves,” now taking up the cudgels in be- 
half of my most magniticent adornment, 

** Oh, well! I don’t believe all they say, and 
faix I would be very sorry to believe a quarter 
they say about the Beguim’s necklace, They ssy 
it has & bad eperrit about it, and that ip bas the 
Evil Eye |—but eye or no eye, don’t you be 
wearing it constant, unless you wand to have uw 
all murdered in our beds. You can see the flash 
of them diamonds half a mile off!” and with 
this parting caution, Peg stalked out of the room, 
and did not forget to slam the door after her, 

Peg disapproved of the necklace, that was 
evident, and Veg was superstitious, The moe 
I looked at it the more 1 was enamoured of it, 
I could hardiy bear to take it off, 

In the end I folded it up in its chamois leatber 
covering, and put it under my pillow and slept 
on it, and dreamt of Begums and palaces, and of 
wearing my diamonds in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, who shouted and clapped 
their hands, and shrieked out that I was ap 
Indian princess, and that I had the Evil Eye! 


(To be continued.) 








Seven miles an hour is the camel’s limit, nor- 
can it maintain this rate over two bours, Its usual 
speed iv five miles an hour. When a camel is 
pressed beyond this epeed, and is spent, it kneels 
down; sand not all the wolves in Asia wil? 
make it budge again, The camel remains where 
it kneels, and where {t kneels it dies, A fire under 
ite nose is uselesa, 
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“MY HUSBAND IS WILLIAM THORNDALE,” SAID JANET, EAGERLY. 


LORD KINGSLEY’S 
--10:— 
CHAPTER XXI, 


‘Lavy Asuiyy had come on her visit of em 
without consulting either her sister or Will 
Thorndale, 


HEIR. 


Her maid brought her the ruroour of Ronald's 
peril while she was dressing, and the Countess 
felt she must know the truth before she met 
either the Marchioness or the man who had so 
much to gain by Ronald’s death, 

So, ascertaining that the dog cart was goi 
into the town almost directly, she got her mai 
to bring her a cup of coffee and a sandwich, and 
had started on her expedition before Lady Kings- 
ley and her nephew had even left their rooms. 

Lady Ashlyn might have her share of ambi- 
on, but she was thoroughly good-hearted. . In 
the early summer days, which seemed now so 
terribly remote, she had certainly wished her 
daughter to marry Will Thorndale; but Lord 
Kingsley himself had opened her éyes lately to 
that young man’s real ,» and she had 
been th for her child’s escape, 

A very motherly, kindly woman, she had felt 
drawn towards Ronald from the first, and the 
thovght of his peril moved her to real sorrow, 
apart from the awful fear that Will’s might have 
besa the hand to fire the pistol. 

‘You are quite sure,” she breathed, loo 
into the dootar’s face, ome a 

“My dear lady, I am certain, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, that Mr. Thorndale was shot 
between five and ten minutes to five last night. 
Tf at that time bis cousin was at the Abbey 
No suspicion can attach to him,” 

She sighed, 

“It seems eo dreadful. Both the Marquis and 
Ronald were in the best of health at this hour 
Preah and now they are both stricken 


“ But neither, I trust, beyond the hope of re- 








wes a said the doctor. “ How is Lord Kings- 


“He has had a good night, and was atill 
asleep when I sent to inquire.” 

“ Ah! I hope they won’t let the news of this 
accident reach him yet.” 

Lady Ashlyn shuddered, 

“Doctor, you know the yourg man’s story as 
well as I do, You know that he was well-nigh 
a stranger here ; that he could not have u ade 
any enemies in the place. Tell me, how do you 
explain this accident ?” 

“I would rather not give you my opinion.” 

“But, indeed, you may trust me; I should 
not repeat your confidence to Lady Kingsley.” 

“Then, if I offend you by my plain speaking, 
Lady Ashlyn, will you remember you asked me 
for — opinion ” 


- “Then I think the shot came from William 
Thorndale, No,” as she started, “I don’t mean 
that he fired the pistol, we have agreed that is an 
impossibility, bub I think him capable of bribing 
another to do the deed for which he had not 
the courage himself,” 

The Countess’s face turned an ashen grey, but 
she never attempted to dispute the doctor’s 
words, and he resumed,— 

* L-will tell you why I have spoken so freely, 
If it be as I think, Ronald Thorndale is not safe 
from repeated attacks on his life until such time 
as Lord Kingsley is himself again, and able to 
hear what I shall then tell him. When once it 
is safe to agitate him I have a story to unfold, 
which will, I am pretty certain, result in William 
Thorndale’s dirgrace and banishment; but till 
then——” 

“Till then you think Ronald’s life in peril.” 

“T think it would be if he returned to the 
Abbey or went about his usual pursuits; no- 
where could he be safer than here, I shall ace 
that no stranger intrudes into bis sick room, and 
that he is secure from any more attempts on his 





only for bis own cake I would rather his enemiew 
believed their work had been <ffectual. You see 
if William Thorndale believes the shot served 
his turn, and that bis ccusin is slowly dying, 
he will not urge his confederate to fresh action.” 

She looked very grave. 

“TY think I understand, I am to let my sister 
—and consequently William—-believe Ronald's 
injury even graver than it is,” 

The doctor nodded. 

“That is what I would urge. And now! 
shall be starting for the Abrey soon. I think it 
not advisable that you and I should arrive there 
together.” 

" T have to meet the dog- cart. at the cross roads ; 
the groom knows me well, and if I drop a word 
tohim he will not mention my visit to you at 
the Abbey. I only told my maid that I was 
anxious to get some things in the town, so this 
call can be kept a secret,” 

It was nearly ten when Lady Ashlyn re 
entered the grand old house on which such » 
shadow rested. The Marchioness and Will stil 
lingered over breakfast. Both exclaimed at he: 
energy in having been out £o early, 

‘* Kingsley is much better,” said his wife, joy- 
ously ; '‘ of course I have not let him talk; but 
Iam quite sure Dr. Warner will give a favourah'e 
report, and that ins few days my husband will 
be himeelf sgain,” 

Lady Ashlyn thought it a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, apart from her real e¢ffection 
for her brother-in-law, for with the true heir 
dangerously wounded, and the false one in full 
power at the Abbey, things would go badiy in 
the event of Lord Kingsley’ death. 

**Did you hear any news in town?” asked 
Will, @ little curiously, “ about—about Ronald 
Thorndale ?” 

Lady Ashlyn looked at him iixedly. 

‘* T heard that he had been fired at last night 
as he was driving in Dr. Warner's gig, and is now 


life, Lady Asblyn, frankly, he is nob out of | dying.” 


danger ; but I believe I can pull him through ; 


There was no surprise on Will’s face; ard 
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could {t be that the sbrange glitter io his small 
ferret-like eyes meant an evil joy? 

“We heard that he was dead,” a@aid Lady 
Kingsley, quietly; “the postman brought the 
report. No doubt the young man had evil asso- 
ciates in his former sphere, and one of them, fol- 
lowing him down here, killed him.” 

‘I don’t think your nephew is dead,” said the 
Ocuntess, coldly ; “you do not seem dismayed at 
the idea, Jeasy |” ; 

“I do not like Ronald Thorndale. He has 
brought me nothing but trouble and annoyance ; 
his evil conduct byought on my husband’s seizure 
yesterday, and of course I cannot forget he has 
robbed Will of his inheritance,” 

Lady Ashylyn anewered nothing—ifndead, she 
felt far too indignant for words, She ewallowed 
the cup of coffee her sister pressed on ber with 
difficulty, and felt relieved when the sound of 
wheels announced the doctor, 

He went straight upstairs to his patient, and at 
his express desire entered the sick room alone. 

Lord Kingsley was lying with half-closed eyes, 
bub hs opened them wide at the doctor’s approach. 

“Ah! Warner, old friend, you'll tell me the 
truth! My wife only cries when I try to ques- 
tion her. How long have I been here, and what 
has besu the matter ?”’ 

Dr, Warner felt his patient’s pulse, and made 
afew brief medical inquiries; then he decided 
that Lord Kingsley was so far recovered that the 
truth would be less dangerous thao the Irrita- 
tion caused by a refusal to anawer his questions, 

** You had a very bad attack of syncope yester- 
day afternoon. Your wife calledit a fit ; but that 
hardly describes it. I have often warned you 
your heert is not sound, and that excitement may 
prove fatal, All I can tell you is that after a long 
céte-a-téte with your nephew, Ronald, you were 
found unconscious on the floor, The poor young 
fellow rang for assistance, and thea drove off to 
fetch me. I have no doubt in the world myself 
that he was quite innocent of causing your illness; 
bat Lady Kingsley accused him of trying to 
murder you, and declared he should not remain 
another night ab the Abbey, whereupon I took 
the liberty of asking him to be my gues'."’ 


Lord Kingsley put up one hand to his head, | 


aud seemed lost in thought, Really, he was try- 
ing to forca bis still weak facuities to recall the 
events which led up to his illness, 

“ Jessy is too prejudiced,” he said, at last, 
‘and Ronald, poor boy, was not to blame; he 
yaly answered my queations,”’ 

The doctor nodded, 

280, He told you he had never received 
ve cheque you generously seit him, and 
you replied it had been presented at the k 
and cashed, he demanded that you should 
vith him to the bank, and let the clerk who paid 
assure you he was not the person 


the money 

who recsived it. Koowing to whose hands you 
had trusted the cheque thisstatement proved to 
you thst your other nephew was no better thana 


common thief, and the shock of the discovery was 
so terrible that you had one of your worst heart 
attacks,” 

Lord Kingsley looked a little surprised, 

“One would say you had been there, Warner. 
{ can’t think how you discovered this. Are you 
a magician }” : 

“No; bat I had the story from Ronald Thorn- 
dale.” 

“And you had fb correctly, too, It comes 
back to me now, bit by bit, It's an ugly etory, 
Warner, that the lad I brought up as my own 
son should stoop to such a crime!” 

The doctor nodded, 

As soon a8 you are yourzelf again there is 

10 Lae thing for it—you must get rid of him.” 

“But, my wife! she will not hear of Will’s 
ieaving us.’ 

Privately, Dr. Warner thought Lady Kingsley 
s very foolish, obstinate woman, but he could 
bardly say so to her husband. 

‘I think thie last escapade of Will's gives you 
no choice but to banish him entirely from the 
Abbey,” he said, very gravely, “at least, for a 
time, Ib may be that he will still be your heir, 
but, at least, he should bear some punishment 
for his fraud,” 


Ronald inherite everything that’s entailed ; and 
what 1 could leave away from him I don’t feel 
inclined to bequeath te Will after—after what I 
heard yesterday.” 

“ Bat I’ve more news for poss said the doctor, 
**bad news, too. At firet 1 decided to kee 
it from you at all costs ; but you are so muc 
better than I expected I think it safer to tell you 
myself than to risk your hearing it suddenly. 
Your nephew Ronald wae fired at yesterday 
afternoon while driving in my gig. The bullet 
entered his side a little below the heart ; had it 
gone in an inch or so higher death must have 
been instantaneous.” * 

“ Save him !” pleaded Lord Kin a Warner, 
I haven't been kind to the lad. have been 
times when I almost disliked him, because he 
seemed to make difficulties between me. and 
Jessy, But, doctor, were he ten times less 


thankful that his life stande between William. 
and Kingsley Abbey. For Heaven's sake save 
Ronald! Don’t let my father’s coronet go to a 
common thief!" 

“Don’t agitate yourself,” salé the doctor, 
kindly. ‘ Be sure that Ronald will have every 4 
care and attention that I can give him, I like 
the lad myself, not only for his own sake, but for 
his dead father’s. I'll save for you 
Heaven's help, Lord Kingsley, if it's possible |” 

“Tam quite well,” said the Marquis, eagerly ; 
‘why ehould I stay in bed? T'll getup at once 
and go and see the lad!” 

“You will do nothing of the sort;” said the 
doctor, despotically ; “indeed, I shouldn't let 
you see him if you were quite weil; his one 
chance is to be kept perfectly quiet; but, Lord 
Kingsley, much depends on your recovery, Just 
think that if anything happens to you, and 
Ronald slips through my fingers, the young man 
downstairs will be Master of the Abbey. I grant 
Ronald's state is precarious, but your recovery is 
in your own hands.” 

The Marquis pressed his Ups together till they 











*'Seill my heir! Are you dreaming, Warner ? 


looked only a seam across hia face, 

“ Yes,” he said, at last, ‘‘you are right. As 
things ore I can’t afford to run any risks, Tell 
me your orders, aad I'll carry them out, if it 
entails keeping my bed for a month,” 

“Tt does not ; there ia not the slightest reason 
why you should not get up presently and pass 
the rest of the day on the sofa in your dressing- 
room, only you must deny yourself bo all visitors, 
If you see anyone at all Lady Kiagsley will urge 
that you should receive William, and you are not 
strong enough to bear the. agitation of euch a 
meeting.” 

“No.” A grim smile cromed the Marquie’s 
face. “ When I see him it will be to order him 
from the Abbey, and I don’t know that I am 
strong enough for that yet.” 

“T ehall tell Lady Kingsley that everything 
depends upon your being kept quiet, and that 
no one but herself and the housekeeper are to be 
admitted to your room, and I shall warn her not 
to mention Ronald Thorndale’s accident.” 

** Ay, do,” said the Marquis, slowly ; “I don’t 
think my Jeesy could rejoice over the misfortunes 
of # poor lad who never did her any harm ; -but 
she wouldn’t understand how I feel about it, 
and so I'd rather she did not speak of it,” 

Downstairs Lady Kingsley aud Will awaited 
the doctor’s return from the sick room with 
widely different feelings. 

The wife, who, with all her faults, dearly 
loyed her husband, was full of anxiety as to hie 
state ; anxiety which w. simost agonising as 
the time passed on and the dostor did not appear. 
Surely her husband must be near death for Dr, 
Warner to remain with him the best t of an 
hour, William Thorndale also jud badly of 
the patient’s state by the length of the doctor's 
visit, but bis sentiment was joy not fear. If 
only yesterday's seizure ended fatally, if only 
Lord Kingsley never left that room of sickness 
until he was carried froma it to bis grave, why 
then he, Will, wou'd come fn for hie inheritance 


atonce. The usurper was dying, and could no 
longer atand between him and what he deemed 
his birthright, A few days or a week would 
remove both the lives which stood between him 


polished and refined than he is I should atill be . 
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was out he would be the twelfth marquis, and 
the master of the Abbey. 
Dr. Warner came in slowly, his face so grave 


that Lady Kingaley’s fears and her 3 
hopes both redoubled on seeing it, 
“Oh, doctor,” breathed the marchionces, 


BS Peedisrggenny ond oe a 
**T hope not, Fe. : ’s 
recovery depotds now more on you than me. 
Oaly keep perfectly q and in a few 
Paleo yeu wil Wiaaienee as ever, but I 
warn you any excitement may be fatal.” 

*T will nurse bim ” she cried, eagerly ; 
“no one else shall go near 7 

“That's right,” esid the doctor ; “ but there's 
juat one thing more ; you mustn’t even mention 
any subject likely to exeite him: Jusb forget if 
you can all the worries of the last few months 
and take up life as {t was before last June.” 

“T understand. Iam nob to teil him of the 
accident to Ronald Thorndale }” » 

~ “You are to forget that such a person exists,” 
was the quiet reply. ee 

‘ But if the beggar dies, doctor?” In 
Will Thorndale, ‘“' My uncle will have to be 
nego lage about, er—hbjs faneral and 

fh! j i 

Nob necessarily so,”, sald De, Warner with a 
calm he was far from feeling. v1 think at a 
pinch you and I oguld arrange for the obsequies 
of Lord Kingsley’ heir.” 

He drove away from the Abbey at last with a 
sterner expression than usual on his kindly face. 
It seemed to Dr. Warner that he had never seen 
@ more pitiful specimen of humanity than Lady 


Klogueys beloved w, William Thorndale. 
~ Heaven Viola is not bound to 
him,” was the doctor's unspoken though 
creature on earth would need more pity than the 
poor woman who had the misfortune to be that 
ecoundre}’s wife,” a 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Iv Alice Dale had been troubled about the 
drawing-room lodgers in the early autumn her 
anxiety on the subject by no meanz decreased as 
the days shortened, She liked and pitied “* Mra. 
North” more than she had ever liked aud pitied 
auy other girl, but she began to feel certain that 
“Mr, North’ was an unmitigated. villain, and 
to be seriously concerned as to whether Ib. was 
her duty to denounce him. 
It was not easy to decide. Against the step 
was that though she felt morally certain “ Mr. 
North” was William Thorndale che had no 
positive proof of it, Then she had nob written 
to Ronald since her first brief note of congratula- 
tion, and she shrank from doing anything 
woul seem like striving to foist herself 
notice In his new life. 
Besides, ster all, what could Ron 
matter? Granted that the pretty 
and 
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Dale’s drawing-room was his cousin 
he could hardly force her husb 
her, while for him to go to Lord Ki 
complaints of his kinsman would be a 
grateful task. No, it really seemed to 
nothing could be done for Janet unless she 
plucked up enough courage either to insist oe 
her husband acknowledging bor and taking 

to eee his relations or to appeal to his uncle 
herself. ~ 

* Alice,” said her mother, one December after- 
noon & few days after poor Ronaid’s disaster (news 
of which not reached hia former ) 
‘pat down your book and talk to me; I feel in 
8 Be, and though you're but young, J’d rather 
talk things over with you thau with your uncle 
and aunt,” ; 
“ Uncle Silas can think of nothing unconnected 
with his shop,” said Alice, ssucily, Sand Aunt 
Mary, well, I love her dearly, but she’s just the 
last person in the world I should take any trouble 
to, ee seems to have too many of ber own, #0 
you and I will hold o great consultation, mother 
dear.” 


i 


i 


but the little servant had not lighted the 





and the peerage of Kingsley. Before the year 


Rie 
Alice had just been about to declare that she 


Iv was in the gloaming ; the fire burnt brightly, 
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could not see to read, whea her mother’s sum- 
mons came. 

* Ty's about the Nor he,” said Mra, Dale, 
gravely. “' Alloe, [ wish they bad never come 


here. 

“ Dou't say that, mother, I do fesl so dread- 
fully sorry for ber.” 

‘fAnd eo do I,” sald the landlady heartily. 
“Poor pretty young that came bere a 
bsppy bride not six mon ago; 1’m sure it’s 
one to my heart, Alice, to see her get thinner 
and paler till sha’s just the shadow of her oki 
gelf; but as for thab husband of hers I could 
shake him; a lazy, cowardly idler, that’s what 
he is, and as for travelling, I don’t believe a 
word of it.” 

“ Heis not a commercial traveller,” said Alice ; 
she let it owt ouce in talking to me, and I 
have wanted to tel! you ever since, only poor 
little thing she begged me not.” 

“Then what is he?” demanded Mrs. Dale. 
“Tam not angry with you, Ally, but I think the 
time’s come when I ought tokuow all J can about 
the Norths ;, there’s a month’s rent owing, 
besides provisions that I’ve got in; it’s not 
that the loss of the money will ruin us, or that 
i'd turn that poor girl into the street, but I 
ought to know all I can.” 

“T don't know much,” eaid Alice; “she told 
me once her husband was far above her in rank, 
and that when they were married he was the 
heir of a Yorkshire nobleman who wanted him to 
choose an heiress for his wife, and they had to 
keep their wedding a dead secret for fear of 
vexing this uncle; but later on a nearer heir 
turned up, and now Mr. North had just nothing 
but what his uncle gave him, and would never 
be rich at all, Somehow, mother, it seemed 
to me like the reverse side of Ru vald’s story; I 
know Lord E had another nephew who 
would have been his heir if Ronald had not been 
found.” . 

“William Thorndale,” agreed Mrs. Dale, “ and 
Mr. North's name 7s William.” 

“ And I've seen the post mark on her letters, 
and it’s the same that was on the little note I 
had from Ronald, I can’t explain it to you, 
mother, but I'm certain in my own mind that 
‘Mr. North’ is Ronald's first cousin.” 

Mrs. Dale looked perturbed. 

“Something must be done, Ally ; I can’t sit 
down with folded hands and see that poor young 
thing fret ber life away.” 

“ Have you asked her for Mr. North’s addrove ? 
It must be a month since he was here.” 

It’s six weeks. Yee, I've asked for it, but she 
only says she expects him every day, and 
me not to be troubled about the rent, as he 
pay up everything when he comes.” 

“Just as if it was the rent we cared about,” 
put in Alice, sadly, 

“Well, my dear, it’s nob the loss of a few 
weeks’ rent that would ruin us; but don’t you 
see, Ally, things can't on as they are; Mr, 
North’s bound to acknowledge his wife when the 
child comes, unless he means to desert her 
altogether,” ith : 

‘He couldn’t be such a brute,” said Alice. 

Mre. Dale shook her head. 

“ Men area bad Jot, my dear, sometimes, and 
that pretty youog creature upstairs is not a lad 
born a of gentle ways. If Mr. N 
is entirely dependent on his uncle, and knows 
Lord Kingsley would be offended at his marriage, 
why I shouldn’t wonder if he gave up his wife 
rather than his uncle’s favour.” 

“ He seemed so fond of her at first.” 

“And he married her in church,” sald Mrs, 
Dale, to whom thid fact was a great comfort, “for 
Iaaw the myself.” 

“I don’t know what we can do, mother,” said 
Alice, thoughtfully ; “but walt! It only wants 
ten days to Christmas, surely he won't leave her. 
alone then, If he once comes you'll have to 
speak plainly to him. If you said we knew who 
= uncle was it might have some effect upon 
im. 


The little maid brought in tea, and mother 
and daughter enjoyed it, Tea in » middle-class 
family is the 


it meal of the day, and Mrs, 


Dale always hada little hot toast or a muffin 
with hers in winter by way of a relish, Alice 





thought of the that had gone upstairs not 
tous oes with solitary tea-cup and plate 
of thin bread-and-butter, and felt a lump rise iu 
< throat as she thought of Mra, North’s loae- 


“You'll wait till he comes back, mother,” 
she pleaded, before they left the subject of their 
lodger. “I couldn’t somehow for Mra. 
North to fancy we didn’t trust her.” 

“T’ll wait till Christmas is turned,” said Mrs, 
Dale; “bub nob any longer, Alice, It’s better 
for her, too, poor dear, that. something should be 
settled.” 

Bub the next morning, as Alice was at needle: 
work, while Mrs, Dale busied herself dusting, 
the door ed suddenly, and Mrs. North 
rushed in with a face of agony. 

"IT am in great trouble,” she gasped; “ my 
husband Is ill. I must go to him at once, and I 
have no money, Mrs, Dale, I owe you se» much 
already, that I ought not to ask it; but would 
you, could you, lend me enovgh to pry my 


“ Sib down, my dear,” sald the kind, motherly 
landlady, almost forcing Janet into her own 
easy chair, “ and tell us about it. How did you 
hear of Mr. North’s illness. You’ve had no 
telegram or letter.” 

“No,” the thin cheeks flushed, and she un- 
rolled a crumpled piece of newspaper in her 
hand, ‘‘Susan brought my boots home last 
night from being mended. J only unfastened 
the parcel this morning, aud as I unfolded the 
pee Teaw this, I ought not to tell you, but if 

ill is dying, I must get to him, and nothing 
else matters.” 

The paper was the lower portion of the sheet, 
and so bore no date. Mra. Dale read the short 
paragraph to which the girl-wife’s trembling 
finger pointed, 

“ Mysterious attack: An occurrence happened 
yesterday in a in the north of Hogland 
which has filled the neighbourhood with alarm 
and dismay. As Mr. Thorndale, Lord Kings- 
ley’s nephew, was driving through one of the 
lanes on his uncle's estate, he wae fired at by 
some person unknown, and the shot entered his 
left side just below the heart. No motive for 
the strange attack is known, a3 the young gen- 
tleman had not an enemy in the place, Mr, 
Thorndale was promptly conveyed home, where 
he lies in a precarious state. While he is uncon- 
scious no inquiries can be made as to his 
assailant, and the affair is wrapped in the deepest 
mystery.” 

There were at least two mistakes in the brief 
paragraph, for Ronald had not been driving at 
the moment of the attack, and he had not been 
taken bome; bub poor Janet believed every word 
implicitly, and never doubted that her husband 
was referred to, 

“ Bat, my dear,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘* Mr. North's 
name is not even mentioned.” 

“His real name is Thorndale,” said poor 
Janet, “ he only called himself nee by way of 
disguise, he was ro afraid anyone should get to 

w of our and I know he was stay- 
» who is his uncle.” 

* And you want to go to him!” 

“IT must go!” There was a passionate yearn- 
ing in her voice. “I can’t tell when this was 

tten. I may be too late to see-my —' 
alive ; but, at least, I will make the attempt if 
have to walk.” 

‘* You shalin’t do that,” said Mrs, Dale, kindly; 
‘but listen, my dear, if your husband should 
be dead, and no one there kuows of your mar- 
riage, you would, I fear, meet with a very paip- 
ful reception. Let me telegraph to Lord Kings- 
ley for news of his nephew, then when we have 
his answer you can start.” 

But Janet was not to be persuaded, she must 
see Will once again, even if he were dead she 
might be in time to look once more on the face 
ehe had loved so well, She believed if the worst 
had happened to Will his uncle and aunt would 
welcome her just for his sake ; in short, nothing 
that Mrs, Dale and Alice could say would turn 
her from her purpose. They felt if they refused 
her money she would simply pawn some of her 
féw belop for go she would. 

Soit ended in Mrs, Dale, with her own hands, 





packing Janet’s bag and driving with her to 
King's Crose Station, where she took a return 
ticket for the nearest station to Kingsley Abbey, 
giving it'and a sovereiga to the poor girl- wife, 

“ And, my dear, if your husband’s dead and 
his people are unkind, come straight back to 
us,” was her last exhortation. 

Tt was a long, lorg journey. Fain would Janet 
have lent the wings of her own feverish im- 
patience to the lagging engine. Every hour 
seemed like three to the unfortunate girl, and by 
the time she had reached the emall rural sta- 
paca she was utterly exhausted in body and 
mind, 

Ooly her anxiety prevented her from collaps- 
ing utterly. She was fortunate enough to find 
a fly at the station, and this she hired, telling 
the man to drive her to Kingsley Abbey. 

She would fain have asked him ‘ how Mr. 
Thorndale was,” but the broad, northern accent 
in which he spoke was almost an unknowa 
tongue to her, so she forebore. 

She just sat huddled up in one corner of the 
big ramshackle carriage as miserable as any girl 
could be. 

The man dismounted when they passed the 
little village street, and came to the window. 

With some difficulty she made oub he wanted 
to know if he was to wait to drive her back, and 
how long she would be at the Abbey ; evidently, 
it she would pass the night there, he meant to 
leave 3 message at the village inn that he should 
be going back to the station empty, if a chauce 
fare turned up; but Janet said, simply, she did 
not know ; and the man drove on, thinking he 
had come across a strange passenger. 

The butler flang open the door ; within the 
hall all was warmth and light. A large fire 
burnt in the grate, and on the square oak table 
stood a vase of hothouse flowers, as though to 
show even on tlie threshold what a home of 
wealth and luxury wes Lord Kingsley’s. 

The well-trained servant jooked at the stranger 
in carefully-concealed amazement. She carried 
& small hand-bag, which looked as though she 
expected to satay ; but he knew perfectly his 
mistress was not expecting guests. On the other 
handya young lady does not arrive with luggage 
at a remote country house to make an afternoon 
call, specially efter dark. 

Butler and Jehu exchanged glances. 

** Vil wait here till I know how long the lady’ll 
be,” said the latter ; and, thus encouraged, the 
eervant turned to Janet,— 

**T beg your pardon, ma’am, did you wish to 
see Lady Kingsley #” 

"I wished to see Mr. Thorndale, I only heard 
of his accident to-day ; I started at once,’ 

OF course the butler knew that Ronald Thorn- 
dale came from humble surroundings, and he 
instantly put the stranger down as, what, he 
afterwards deecribed to the housekeeper, as an 
‘old sweetheart.” The man felt very pitifully- 
disposed towards her, but hardly knew what to 
do with her, aince Dr. Warner had forbidden his 
patient to see anyoue excopt his nurses ; and so 
to wend her on to his house would only entail a 
further disappointment on her. 

“Tam sorry, ma'am,” he epoke as respectfully 
as though poor Janet had been an invited guest 
and one of * the quality,” “but it ie quite im- 
possible, Mr. Thorndale sees no one; even my 
lady has not been allow-d to enter his reom.” 

“ But he is alive.” 

“Surely, ma'am. Alive and dolug fairly, the 
doctor says, though he can’t be called out of 
danger yet.” 

“TI must see him,” said Janet, passionately. 
**T have come from London on purpose to be 
with him, I will go to him, no one shall prevend 
me ! ” 

She spoke with the frenzy of despair, but her 
oe annoyed the man, and the pity he 

felt for her turned to irritation. 

“It’s quite Iixopossible, ma’am,” he said, 
sharply ; “the doctor wouldn’t bear of it, Be- 
sides, my lady would not allow a stranger to enter 
her nephew's room,” 

“But I have a right to be there,” taking a 
sudden resolution, ‘‘ Where is your mistress ? 
I will explain to her myself.” 

The butler agreed; he was really rather 
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thankful to shift the responsibility of dealing 


with this extraordinary young woman on to | 


someone elee’s shoulders, and he knew the 
Marchioness was quite equal to the emergency. 

Time bad gone on now since Lord Kingsley’s 
fliness and his nephew's accident, The Marquis 
wae nearly well; but at Dr, Warner's wish he 
had postponed the explanation with Williem 
Thorndale until quite restored, This was the 
easier as Will had gone to London, on what he 
represented as urgent business, - 

Personally, Lord Kingsley would far rather 
have had the painful episode over, but he. felt 
furced to obey the orders of his medical man; 
meanwhile the domestic atmosphere of the Abbey 
was far from clear. Although forbidden to talk 
on exciting topics, the Marchioness could not 
forbear from putting in s word in favour of her 
beloved Will whenever occasion offeréd, and 
makirg it very plain to her husband that she 
regarded Ronald's accident as 8 direct disporition 
of Provicence to secure Will's rights. 

It was the hour of afternoon tea, but the 
Marchioness alone had partaken of it. Her 
husband was lying down in his own room, and 
Lady Ashlyn had gone home to spend a few hours 
with Viola. Lady Kingsley was sitting half lost 
in a reverie when the butler entered. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady, but there's a 
young pereon here begging and praying to see 
Mr. Thorndale. She read of his accident in the 
paper, and started at once. I've done my best 
to persuade her to go away quietly, but it’s of 
no use; and now she is asking to see you,” 

* You can show her in here,” 

Lady Kingsley wae not sorry for anything that 
could damage Ronald in her husband’s estima- 
tlon ; even now the poor fellow was—as she be- 
lieved—dying she could not quite forgive him 
his uncle’s high opinion. 

They stood face to face, the mistress of that 
stately home and the girl who was the unacknow- 
ledged wife of one who had been its heir. 

Lady Kingsley was one of the haughtiest of 
women where pride of birth was concerned, and 
looked down on all not born in the purple as her 
inferlors ; but she judged Ronald by his mother’s 
statue, not his father’s; and no doubt this*gir! 
was good enough for a gamekeeper’s grandson, 
She was divposed to be quite gracious to her until, 
ab the second glance, she detected something 
which froze her manner fato icy ecorn, 

There are two classes of women who, as a body 
(although individual friendships are common 
enough), are antagonistic to each other. The 
childless wife regards with bitter envy the womao 
who is a mother, affecting to despise the gift she 
lacks, and the possessor of many children always 
looks down with a kind of mild disdain upon the 
barren wife. 

Lady Kingsley would have given the best years 
of her life to have a child ; but this only hardened 
her heart ogainst the girl she saw would in a few 
months probably be a mother, 

"You wished to see me,” she said, coldly ; 
“ what is your name and business?” 

“T want to see your nephew; your servants 
refused me the privilege, Iam here to crave it 
of your womanly pity. He is {ll, perhaps dying; 
let me go to him |” 

* What is your claim?’ 

“Tam his wife.” 

“ His wife!" Lady Kingsley’ almoat shrieked ; 
for if this was true Wil! would not be master of 
the Abbey even if Ronald died, since there might 
be a posthumous son to wrest his inheritance a 
second time from his grasp. “‘ His wife!” re- 
peated the Marchioness ; “Ldon’t believe it!” 

* Indeed, indeed, it is true ! "sobbed the miser- 
able girl, flingirg herself at Lady Kingsley’s feet ; 
‘we were married in the summer, and I can tell 
you the name of the church. Oh, Lady Kingsley, 
as you.are a women have mercy on me, and let 
me go to my husband!” 

“Your husband is dangerously ill,’’ eaid the 
Marchioness, coldiy, “the doctor says any agita- 
tion may kill him, Of course you can ri-k it if 
you please.” 

There was a diversion. 
entered nofselersly in time 
answer. He walked up to Jai 


The Marquia hag 
o hear his wife's 
et, and raised her 











kindly from her kneeling poeture, and placed her 
in a chair, 

" Sit down, my dear,” he said, gravely, “you 
look almost worn oud, and I wand to tand 
your story. Do you mean to tell me that you 
are my nephew Ronald's wife 1” 

* Not Ronald’s,” said Janet, eagerly, “I never 
even saw him. My husband is William Thorn- 


dale.” 
(To be continued ) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 
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CHAPTER XX, 


Hzster rore with the sun the next morning, 
She shrunk from the look reflected in the glass, 
but she scon removed the traces of last night's 
tears with cool, refreshing weter. 

On that.dsy began for Ler the new life-—the 
life in which the girl was no lorger sure of her 
love, 

Hester felt, sure that there was nothing in 
common between them—no sympathy, none of 
those mystical chords that, once touched, set 
two human hearts throbbing, never resting until 
they were made one. 

She had won his truest admiration, his 
warmest friendship. He felt more at home with 
her than with anyone else in the wide world. 

But there it ended; she must live through 
many such daye as the past without him, The 
gladness of her love-dream was but a memory, & 
keen anticipation of coming happiness ; then her 
poor heart was oppressed with a heaviness, her 
hopes were at an end. 

The very thoughts of Wyndham Powis made 
Hester look so pale and dispirited that the 
housekeeper, who met her in the hall, stopped 
her and looked at her in surprise, 

“ Miss Hester, do not think me meddlesome,” 
she said, but you are not looking like your 
former self these past few days, Let me advise 
you to take 9 walk-—-to remain out {no the fresh 
air more than you do, You look so tired that 
my heart aches for you.” 

“Do I, Aunt Prudence?” the girl answered, 
in wonder. “Then I will go out for an hour's 
stroll, and not unwillingly either ; for the past 
two days have been the longest days of my life.” 


| There was something like pain in the young 


voice, 

Whan she lefs her, Aust Prudence, as they 
called the old housekeeper, started back 
bewildered. Was this the | right young favourite 
whom everyone had loved to look at, this pale- 
faced girl whose eyes were heavy and sad-looking, 
as with long watching } 

Haif blushing, balf trembling, Hester wandered 
off listleasly in the direction of the straggling 
pine-grove. 


The trees were tall, set far apart, with great 
swinging boughs and massive tr 
almost reaching down to the long grass. A 


little winding brook went singing through the 
woods, Hester felt warm and tired, and she sat 
down by the brook-side to rest, Her head ached 
for want of sleep, which had been broken and 
fitful until dawn. 

Her heart wae sticred by a hundred varied 
emotions, and she hardly dared to allow herself 
to think, She could only wonder what there 
was in her that attracted Wyndham Powis, 

As Hester sat there, perhaps for the first time 
in her gentle life, a feeling of dissatisfaction rose 
within her. It was not so much a longing that 
she could be different from what she was, as 4 
wish that she bad been endowed with some great 
gift that would have made her more desirable in 
his eyes, 

How proud she would have been to. have all 
the world know that he loved her—how glad to 
devote her sweet young life to him, 

Jmst at that moment her attention was 
attracted by the sight of a feeble-looking, ill-clad 
strange woman in the distance, She was cling- 
ing helplessly to the white gate-post, and staring 
about her with a wistful, searching look. 


| ou. 
That will ee) outside the 





Hester saw at a glance that the poor creature 
was a victim of misfortune ; that she was weary, 
perhaps suffering from hunger, and that she 
could go no further, 

In a trice the girl had reached her side just as 
the woman sunk down on the hard earth. 

‘¢ What is the matter, my good woman?” she 
asked, piteously. ** What has brought you here 
in the melting eun when you.shou!ld have been 


. in the shade or indoors }” 


The woman looked up hesitatingly for a 
second at the fair sweet face bending intently 
over her. She hesitated, théh answered 
frankly,— 

“T feel too poorly to remain anywhere very 
long. It does not matter very much where I 
rest, After I get over my faintness I will go 
on. Iam too weak now,” 

* You will be more refreshed if you sit in the 
shade of the cool grove yonder. I can easily 
help you, for I know by your looks you are 
weak, Here, take my band, and lean on my arm, 
The time may come when I will need someone 
upon whom to lean.” ... 

The woman quietly obeyed the young girl's 
request, as though she were a child, When they 
had reached the woods, and Hester had found a 
seat for her, the girl said, feelingly,— F 

“You look faint and thirsty ; let me get you 
a glass of cool pte i will revive you.” 

So saying, Hester ran off quickly, and returned 
in a short time with a glase, which she filled from 
the cool spring of water close by, and handed it 
to the thirst-fevered creature, 

The woman drained its coutents and also that 
of another glass which Hester brought her, and 
bathed her hot face and hands with the cool 
water, drying them on Hester’s snowy havdker- 
chief, which she had given her. 

“T never knew a youvg girl would be eo kind 
to @ stranger,” she said, after she had quenched 
her burning thirst, ‘* May your future be blessed 
—a good one. No happiness could be too great 
for you. If ever I have thechance to do you any 
favour that is in my power I will be more than 
glad Indeed to repay your kindness. One only 
meeta such a kind young girl once in « life-time, 
You are the daughter of the owner of this place, 
I presume ?” 

*No,” she answered, wiiha sigh, “I amonly 
Hester Bray. I do not expect to remain here 

ways,” 


* Are you living here alone—that is, with no 
girl companion of your own age?” 

‘€ There is a young girl who lives here besides 
myself; but we are seldom together now,” she 
replied, little dreamirg of how those words 
affected the woman, 

“Has she gone away! Is the other young 
girl not here? II came here to speak to her. 
Would you do me the favour of telling her that 
I want to see her }” 

* What name shall I say!” inquired Hester, 
as she moved away, ‘I will bring her here as. 
once to you,” 

“She won’c lke you to, No matter, miss ; if 

not tell her who it is, only 
grounds to see her, 
and that I must see her before I go away.” 

“ Poor lady, she has met with some great 
trouble,” thought Hester, as she hurried to the 
house, ‘I will try hard to get Beatrice to come 
to her; but when she finds she is so very poorly 
dressed and wild-looking Iam very much afraid 
ehe will turn back and refuse to see her, If she 
is able to walk to the bend of the road, as she 
said she would do, she may not catch a sight of 
her before going to see her. I will lose no time.” 

She searched high and low through the house 
for Beatrice, and had very nearly despaired of 
finding her, when she espied her swinging 
indolently in the hammock, her pale-blue mull 
and lace dress ficating like a fleecy cloud about 
her, her dainty, slippered feet touching the 
ground, gah? ee 

“On, Beatrice, I have been searching every- 
where for you,” said Hester, aa soon as she could 
recover breath. 

“T, hould say you had,” Beatrice replied, with- 
out rising, : , 

‘There's 9 poor old woman waiting at the bend 
of the road yonder, and she tells me she must 

. 
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see you. Sheis very poorly clad, and looks so | mother. “ But came honestly by your in+| result, trembling from head to foot as she calea- 
faint and that I-am more than sorry | tention of me in the well. i had that | lated what the bottle would reveal. 
for her, and I know you will be, Beatrice, when | same thought when you were a child. I came} Shortlyafterwards he returned, and stood 
you see the poor creature.” very near you into an old well; but you | before her with a grave look on hie face that 
“ Poor creature, indeed !” sneered the haughty | see I saved you for a better fate, and now, when | frightened her not a little. 
**J will tell you candidly and at once,” he 


h 
beauty. “I'd like tosee myself to a low 
person like that; they're no good on earth, such 
creatures,” and she stam a: -buckled 
ali furiously, muttering, — poster.” 

But Hester was not to be discouraged {n that 
way; her heart was overflowing with pity for 
the unfortunate woman. 

“Oh, no, Beatrice,” she interposed; “she is 
poor, and Iam sure needs assistance ; but she 
has not asked for anything except a of 
water to quench her thirst. I w gi have 
given her what money I had in my purse, but I 
feared it would have offended her ; but I was, ob, 
ao sorry for her.” 

“ Nonsense,” reiterated Beatrice, snappishly ; 
“T believe she’s only shamming. I shan’t go 
near her, I say.” 

‘* Tf you don’t go to ler she says she will not 
leave till you come,” 

Beatrice looked serious as she heard thie, and 
changed her rind at once. 

“ Of course it is eome unfortunate creature 
wanting money,” she exclaimed, in agitation. ‘' I 
pred song tg cheng nest if she is, I will 
give her what I have, and warn her not to trouble 


me 

Suiting the action to the word, Beatrice 
hastened to the spot indicated, True to her 
surmise, she found Mary Seymour, he~ mother, 
awaiting her in a lonely retreat far removed from 
the girl’s home. Beatrice started visibly at sight 
of the {ll-clad, dark-browed, hungry. | g 
woman, whom she remembered, with a bitter 
feeling in her heart, was her mother. 

‘What do you want of me !}” she asked, eyeing 


her coldly. 

“Is that the way you greet me, after my com- 
ing such a long distance to eee you, you ungrateful 
daughter? What do you suppose I want? You 
dress in your five laces and silks ; I, your mother, 
0 starved and foot-sore, with no place I can call 
wea What's that to tue, you whinl 

‘ t's that to me, you whining $0 
hissed Beatrice, Baal 

“Tt’'s just this to you: Iam not goin’ to stand 
it any longer. Gimme money, girl, or—or—I’ll 
know the reason why! I will put up no longer 
with beggary while you have luxury.” 

“T have ! E the unhappy girl 
“'T have nothing. How in the world could I 
supply you with money, woman ? ” 

“My fine Iady, you'll have to! I don't care 
how you get it. MoneyI shall—I must have now 

d bar egy - you he ” 

r you!” cried Beatrice, enappishly, 
hatred shining in her eyes. ‘Here; take this 

—it’s all Ihave, I needed it to buy 
myself for my bracelets, but you may 
have it ; but don’t dare to come near me again.” 

at ae te quench my 
a 

“Stay here, and I will get you some wine,” the 
girl ied, saying to herself: “ After she drinks 
it she will never trouble me again !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A strance light gleamed in Beatrice’s black 
eyes as she turned hastily towards the house, 
entered it, and after a quarter of an hour re- 
turned to Mary Seymour with the wine, 

A deep flush dyed the proud beauty’s face as 
she handed @ bottle to the woman whom she hated 
to think was her mother. 

“Tt is all utter nonsense, your coming where I 
om,” St mk saree ag to go, 








you are surrounded by riches, you do not care to 
notice your unfortunate mother, I'll break you 
of that, my lady.” 

“You won't crow over memuch longer,” thought 
Beatrice, ominously. “ After to-day I shall never 
see your doleful face " And once more she 
murmured: ‘* She never trouble me again in 
this world |” 

They took leave of each other, and without 
giving her another ce Beatrice flounced back 
to the houee in displeasure, her dark, frown- 
ing face contras' strangely enough with the 
good humour depicted on her handsome features 
scarcely an hour before. 

When she reached her room Beatrice looked at 
herself in the looking-giaes, She was startled by 
the face reflected there, so » 80 drawn, 
and changed it was, that she could scarcely have 
recognised it. 

The thought that the meeting between herself 
and the oe woman would never be repeated 
calmed her ruffled feelings a little, and she told 
herself that she would keep a close watch on the 

, for she had staked her life on the 
issue, had taken the greatest risk in the wide 
world that « fatal.tragedy might be enacted 
which would rid her df, the woman's presence for- 


ever, 

For the first time, of late, a feeling of bitter 

anger rose within her—a wish that she had been 

ent from what she was ; that she had been 
nobly born, as she was pretending to be, instead 
of the daughter of Mary Seymour, the poor hap- 
leas outcast. : 

She well knew that this family was one which 
held honour and birth as the highest attributes 
on earth, and that she would stand not even 
a show of pity if the truth were in any wry to leak 
out. For that reason she had taken a desperate 
measure to end her woes, hoping that the years 
which rolled over her head would obliterate the 
terrible memory of the past. 

There was fire and animation in Beatrice's face 
as she thought how she had nipped in the bud 
most effectually that which t have been, that 
which would have destroyed her brightest pros- 
pects and brought ber to beggary. 

In the meantime, Mary Seymour walked 
wearily away in the direction whence she had 
come. ° 

She was ina very much disturbed frame of 
mind. Her interview with her haughty daughter 
had given her no encouragement for the future ; 
instead, the seed of bitterness, she had noticed 
with horror, was deeply imbedded in the girl’s 
heart towards her, and she knew that that boded 


certainly heartless as she was 
proud and beautiful, and she took no pains to 
ee ae were sworn enemies to each 


Boag ws not gal hag comfort, and when 
gone eo ly to the house for a 
bottle of wine for her, and remained there so 
long a time, Mary Seymour's suspicions were at 
the highest pitch, and she made up her mind 
that she would in te anything that was 
brought her before k it. 

True to her word, she took the wine to the 
nearest chemist’s, and placed the bottle in his 
laboratory for aualysis, 

“ Where did you get this wine, madam!” he 
questioned before he began his task. 

Mary Seymour knew that, bad as her daughter 
was, it would never do to betray her to anyone, 
so she answered, evasively,— 

"T came across it in @ disused cellar, sir, and 
as I am very fond of it, and did not like to use 
what I did not know is made up, I thought it 
safest to have you tell me whether it is all right 
or not before I tried it.” 

The chemist bowed in answer to her explana- 
_ and proceeded at once to examine the wine 
under 

When he had peared from sight, Mary 
Seymour threw herself into a chair to awalt the 





said, reflectively, “it is well that you came to me 
when you did. I have made a thorough and 
close analysis of the wine in the bottle which you 
have brought me, and I find that it is heavily 
dosed with poison.” 

Mary Seymour gave a shriek as she heard this. 

“Tt—it—contains poison? Perhaps it was 

t there to be used for an insect exterminator ! 

should not meddle with what I came across by 
chance.” 

“ How came you to go to this disused cellar, 
and to run across this bottle of ali others?” he 
asked, sternly. ‘' Do you live at the place where 
you found this, madam?” 

IT have atopped there for about a fortnight, 
but Iam not very well acquainted with the 
people of the village.” 

“What is the name of the family in whose 
cellar you found this wine!” he asked, watching 
her keenly. 

“The house was occupied by a family of the 
name of Perkins ; but I helped myself to It, you 
see, sir,” she said, by way of explanation. “ They 
do not know of it, as they moved away some- 
where some time ago. Ido not know to what 

lace,” 


P 

* Then it must have been put there recently 
by someone unknown to you. It may be the 
work ofsome enemy. There is enough pofson 
in it to put ten persons to death.” 

This piece of information almost staggered the 
woman. And after declaring over and over 
egain that she would make the moet diligent 
search for the offender, and have him punished 
when found, she took a hurried leave. 

She was half dazed and fairly blinded with 
anger and amazement when she found herself 
in a quiet place, an unpretentious cheap 
] -house, where she passed her time when- 
ever had the meagre pittance to pay for 
the few accommodations to be had. 

She called for the best room in the place, and 
when she found herself inatalled in the apartment, 
she sat down to think how ehe should avenge the 
terrible wrong thad she had come very near 
eer oo at the hands of her own imperious 

ter, 

This diabolical plot which had very nearly coat 
her her life had been planted and carried out by 
the only being on earth that she could lay claim 
to, for whose sake she had planned to rob the 
rightful heir out of a magnificent inheritage, to 
send adrift from her dead mother’s home one of 
the sweetest, tenderest-hearted young girls that 
she had ever come across. 

She could not forget her geatle thoughtfulness 
toward her that day. How could she deal her 
such a blow for one who despised and abused her, 
and who had attempted to take ber life? she 
asked herself over and over again, 

How different she had found the two girls. 


Many a mother would have taken a just 


re into her own hands against a daughter 
who outraged her thus, but in Mary 
Seymour's heart there was atill a tender, motherly 
spark of love, that, try as hard as she would, she 
could not bring herself to extinguish. 

“ Nothing can make me believe that she is not 
cruel and does not wish me dead ; but! will give 
her just one more chance before I condemn her 
to her just deserts. If she fails me in this, 
which I have planned, woe to her. I will make 
her rue her folly in a way she little expects, and 
bid good-bye to her fair prospects and golden 
future, as she calls it.” 

Mary Seymour was quick-witted, and she con- 
cocted at once a ready plan by which she could 
send word to Beatrice that she had been taken 
violently ill upon her return from hor short 
visit. 

She made up her mind that she would impress 
upon her the necessity of visiting her without 
delay, saying that she feared she was on her 
death: bed, and implored her, for Heaven's sake, 
not to fail in coming at once to her, that her last 


moments might be peaceful ones, 
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Surely she would not refuse a request of that 
kind, more so when she knew that she was the 
eauce of the supposed,terrible illness, 

Mary Seymour lost no time in carrying out 
her design. She wrote afew words to the girl 
that had dealt her such a terrible blow. They 
read as follows,— 


“My prarn Beatrics,—Forgive my sending 
for you, but I am ill unto death, Come to me 
quickly. Wine made me very sick. Sight of 
you will be all that will cure me Yours 
fondly, 

‘* Many Seymour.” 


A curious smile flickered over her pinched 
features as she finished it, and she congratulated 
herself that ehe knew just how to bring the 
haughty, imperious beauty to terme, or deal her 
an unlooked. for blow. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Mary Seymour looked about her for some one 
to deliver her letter. 

She saw a young man In the yard, and she 
beckoned him to come to her, 

She confided to him her desire to get that letter 
to the young girlat once. She also told him to 
mention to her that the sick woman was sinking 
when he had left her, and unless she came im- 
mediately she would not see her again alive, 

As he started off the woman elipped five 
shillings into his band. Then she returned to 
the house and commenced tidying up the apart- 
ment with alacrity. 

“When my fise lady comes I will hear what 
she has to say,” she concluded ; “and if I find 
she exhibits no heart I will change her position 
to one of prisoner here, When she goes out of 
this place I will gowithher. We will henceforth 
share each other's lot—she won’t be so heartless 
thea.” 

The messenger she had entrusted to go to the 
mation stopped on his way to execute some of 
his own duties, so that it was late in the after- 
noor »/hen he arrived at hie destination. 

Beatrice had gone out into the grounds just a 
few minutes before his arrival, to gather some 
fresh roses to wear at a ball that Mr, Pelham was 
to give in honour of Hester and herself that 
night. 

It was an event to which she had looked for- 
ward to for a long time—one she believed would 
crown her succeag, and bring Wyndham Powis to 
her feet at last. 

Her beauty must shine resplendent, she made 
up her mind, and that night should bring her her 
long wished-for proposal of marriage. 

“] must win him by fair meane or fou)—I will 
enter into a secret marriage with him, if I cannot 
bring it about otherwise,” 

Beatrice paused a moment, and looked back ab 
the grand old mansion to which she had been 
brought, with its picturesque surroundings, ite 
brooke, dales and drive-ways. 

'*No wonder I chose this sweet existence and 
life of pleasure, and that I have made up my mind 
to be Wyndham Powias’s bride under any um- 
stances. I could never give up a home like this ! 
Hester is a fool to think she would stand any 
chanee where I am,” she muttered, with a hoarse 
laugh. 

Just at that instant she saw a man come to the 
gate, open it, enter the yard, and come along in 
her direction, cdrrying something in his hand. 
She turned away from him and went leisurely to 
a heavily laden rose- bash, and commenced picking 
one or two of her favourite flowers, when her 
reverie was suddenly broken into by thestranger. 

*'T have a letter for a young lady livin’ here- 
abouts; it fs froma woman who fe very ill. 
Could you take it to her ?” he queried, holding out 
the missive to her. 

One glance at the superecription, and the girl 
started back in amazement, a deep flush dyeing 
her young face, 

Her name was scrawled upon the envelope, and 
intuitively she guessed who it was from, 

Opening it with trembling fingers she retreated 





within the shadow of the bushes, where no. one 
could see her, and read it over twice, scarcely com- 
prehending its meaning in her awful agitation, 

**J.-I-—-don’t seo why J was seub for,” she 
murmured, half aloud. “I have a good mind 
to— 


“Tf you be the young lady as she sent fur,” io- 
terposed the man, impatiently, “I should say 
you'd better be getting along at once to this ere 
woman. She won't last a great while longer. 
Still the shock o’seein’ ye will have the effect of 
arousin’ ber, as nuthin’ else will, An’ if ye don’t 
come—why, ‘pears to me she will sink intoa 
stupor by midnigh?, at least, and she may breathe 
her last any minit after, an’ you'd be sorry all the 
days of yer after-life fur the delay,” 

“You pect pers —_ to the house, no 
matter what hap ty responded, sulkily, 
tossing her shinioejeteurle ina disapproving man- 
ner. ‘I will pay you well not to come here again 
with any message, and not to inquire for meat 
the house, or from anybody not belongiog to this 
place, come what may. Do you hear!” 

I will do as you wish,” he said, bowing low. 

'* You did well to come to me this time; but 
don’t come again, mind you ;” and with these 
words she flung s handful of coin into his coarse 
palm, and turned to go, 

“Do not excite yourself, miss,” he called out, 
with aggravating audacity. “ Ye haven’t given 
me no answer, an’ I won't stir from here till you 

‘* You behave shamefully !” hissed Beatrice, re- 
vealing her fiery spirit and angerin an unrestrained 
manner, and pointing, to the gate. ‘Go! and 
say that it will be late before [ can come to 
this person, but that I will be there, unless some- 
thing happens to prevent me, some time before 
midnight, ” 

“Ab, what a frightful temper that. young 
woman has! Al! the roses she could pickin that 
ere garden wouldn’t make her  any- 
thing but 4 reg'lar old Tartar, to my mind!” 
ejreulated the man, as he receded from ‘her 
presenze withouf a moment of unnecessary 


ay. 

Beatrice breathed a sigh of relief when she 
found herself alone once more. The odour of the 
roses scented to stifle her after that, her spirits 
drooped, and her heart seemed deadened. There 
was no pity or mercy in her soul for the woman 
whom she supposed lay at death’s door through 
her own wickedness, 

She was not conscious. stricken over the terrible 
secret ; her ouly fear was that: her mother, in her 
dying moments, might thoughtlessly be led {nto 
revealing the fact that she had given her the 
fatal wine ; that ube truth might be brought out, 
by which she would be made to suffer the conse- 
quences-—to pay the penalty of death, no doubt, 
if it became known. 

Beatrice’s strong will overcame her nervousness, 
and gathering a bandful of deep blood-red roses 
in her trembling hands she went back to the 
house, and commenced making her toilet for the 
ball which was soon to begin. The frightened 
look had not left her eyes when the  tea-bell 
rang. Beatrice did not feel like going down 
and faciug the members of that household. A 
tremor, which was never again to wholly leave 
her, had taken possession of her ; she started at 
every sound, while the white-faced image of the 
woman whose life-blood lay on her jewelled handa 
haunted her ceaselessly. 

“I will never go where she is, living or dead,” 
murmured the heartless girl. ‘I will risk anyone 
discovering that it was | who gave her the fatal 
wine, I will brave the consequences. I am thank- 
ful that she is out of the way at last, that I shall 
never see her again |” 

Beatrice weut down to the brilliantly lighted 
ball-room with a snatch of song on her red lips. 
She laughed and talked gaily with every guest 
she met, She ridiculed the remarke of one. or 
two pereons who sald. she looked the least bit 
fatigued ; on the contrary, she said she nevar felt 
more ab ease, 

Miss Daly, who watched her from. one corner 
of the room, was more than convinced, however, 
that there was something seriously wrong with 
the girl. Ib worried her not a little, 

She had been in the ball-room over an hour, 
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yet Wyndham Powis had not 
ance, Hester was not asf 

self, and so she had been chvozen to entertain the 
guests who preferred to sit on the balcony or 


enjoy a tte.d-téte in the brilliantly lighted gar- | 


en. . 
Despite Beatrice’s assumed bravery her fa 
grew colourless as hour after ria gd “s 


without his coming. She laughed and al 


merrily with ot! ting the while the note 
Reasons com lee bee Siacioien mene 
She remembered it now with a deep-drawon, bitter 


sigh. It was too iute for repiniog—it was twelve — 


o'clock and after, The bare idea made her look 


and induce her to give him the answer fur which 

oun sete tchains tak cpeicandeaion this tat 
enter ueste, and when t! 

strolled to the house 


fountain to rest awhile. 3 
“ Pray forgive me for breaking in upon your | 
reverie,” he said, brightly, “' May I sit here and 
SETTLE te tar 
to ying, — 
“ You can certainly sit, here, 


“Say I am welcome, Hester,” Le continued, 
‘* That would be tome unutterable happiness,” 

She roused herself and murmured the words 
censtrainedly. 

Wyndham Powis, his handsome face lighted 
up with smiles, took her trembling little hands 
in his. He did not notice that she shrunk from 
him with a haunted looked in the sweet, down- 
cast eyes, 

“T have been thinking, Hester,” he seid, “if! 
could win the priceless treasure—your love—-that 
no man on earth would be as happy as I, and no 
one would ever try to make you happier than J, 
Hester. It would be my one thought night and 


day.” 

He wondered why she was eilent, why her voice 
was so full of pain, as she answered, — 

A dreadful idea has oceurred to me, Lord 
Powie. Shall! I tell you what it is that troubles 
me!” 

* Your ideas cannot be dreadful, Hester, Do 
tell me.” 

"Are you not quite sure that. you prefer another 
when you are away from me?  I—I—do not 
realize—it-~is so strange that—that you could love 


me better than——” Her voice faltered and the | 


words died away on her lips, 

*T love you, ter, better than all the world, 
for your shy, sweet reserve, your tender heart, 
your loving ways.” 

A pleased light breke over her face. 


‘« You know others are better suited toyou than 


Iam,” she answered in a low voice, 

**T would not dispute anything on earth your 
lips say but that, Hester. See, I have brought 
this ring as our pledge. ‘Will you wear it.as our 
engagement-ring, Hester? Will you marry we 
some day ?” 

“ [—I will—be your wife,” she faltered; and 
he placed the glittering gem on the white hand, 
little dreaming how ft was to terminate, 

It was almost noon the next day before Beatrice 
aaw Hester, and then it struck her how brilliant 
and happy the latter uy Sewer 

She seemed unlike her usual self, ber gpirite 
were so buoyant, her face so heightened io 
colou 


r. 

“J heard that you were inquiring for me, 
Hester,” she said. ‘‘ Was there anything in par- 
ticnlar you wished to see me about ?” 

" You,” replied Hester, blushing deeply, “Ihave 
something noost important -to tell you, I could 


“ Sip down here, Hester,” she answered. “ My 
room looke cool enough, does it not?” looking up 
to her visitor wonderingly. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its. Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfiuous Hair, &o. 40 “ Post-free six stamps, 
from Dr. HORN, Hair Bournemouth. 


of dancing are 
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Hester took a seat near the lace-draped window, 
and raised s pair of love-lit eyes to her girl com- 
panion’s face, 

“ You are quite serious, I should say, though I | 
never saw you insuch humour. We will have | 
a good chat at least,” answered, 

“T should be most ungrateful if I were not 
happy,” Huster replied, Any girl would be, 
under the same cireumsbances, 

“$I should imagine from your looks. Bat 
whst is it 1” 

“{ don't know how to tell you,” Hester began. 
(T_T have found my ideal, Beatrice, I love him, 
he loves me, Yes, Wyndham Powis hasasked me 
to marry him,” 

The pallor on Beatrice’s lovely face . 
Yor a few minutes she heard no sound except the 
falliag of the water of the fountain outside ; a 
desthlike hush seemed around her. 

Then Beatrice ssid, in a low voice so fall of 
pain that the girl at her side looked up 
quickly, — 

“This is stravge news to me, I am sure,”’ Her 
lips seemed hard and dry as she continued : ‘‘ This 
—this--marrlage may not turn out well for you ; 
but I wish you well, I am speaking to you as the 
world will speak,” 

“But why?” asked Hester, in surprise, “ do 
you say this? Ithoughtin the depths of your 
hearb you would be pleased for your girl friend to 
be happy at last.” 

Beatrice had been stariag at her coldly, in- 
iiferently, She roused herself now with a 
shudder, 

“Tam not displeased ; on the contrary, I am 
deaply interested,” returned Beatrice, in a | 
melancholy ‘voles, which she attempted to | 
conceal. ** Tell me all about it, how it hap- | 
poned,”” 

“Isis the sams old story that all lovers pass 
through,” said Haster, with a happy laugh. 














oh ! Miss Francis, he is all I have, and I love him 


with you if you don’t tell Sir Anthony and Miss 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM. [Dep a aim 


—0i— “Nota bit of it. Just wae rg own counsel 

. until you have seen our far-fam ony.” 

(Continued from page 535.) “ But they omy yor te Seo cor so 
‘ oe “ Precirely, t a fearful blow to 
w hates ate | them if you say now you have no intention of 
‘* Yes,” with great dignity ; his uncle had to | obliging them. Just wait till you have seen 


. I think he is a crotchety old | Tony.” 
be ee ," ‘ . ** But it won’t be easier then.” 


- , P “Oh! yer; Sir Anthony and Mise Deb are 
race cha ya | his bond slaves—they can’t refuse him any- 
My dear chiid,” said Dolly, with a sage shake thing. Depend upon it, when he is at home it 
of her head, “ it appears ee ng know eevory. will Lg i — daily awkward.” 
cer v ‘om ise: } 4 
sary bie What's ble pe ? "k anieu you “No; Tony knows your lover, and wouldn’s 
do know so much?” let any disappointment touch him. You may be 
“You won't tell anyone?” quite sure of Tony’s friend:hip and help, I 
*No one in the tan ore apa then she sre you. 4 ae bs dy - . pe hag a 
ta sy “porate ! a hg aa | She was so earnest that I gave her the promise 
She looked bewildered. she had solicited, and then she rose and wext 
“ Guy Fortescue?” | away, having got, she said, all she wanted. 

“ Yes, perhaps you know him, I fancy he used | 
to come here a great deal once.” } 
“T know him intimately, Gillian,” here she 
kissed meagain. “You are & oy — girl ; OHAPTER IV. 
you have won one of the truest hearts that ever To say the least of it, Dolly’s visit had per- 
en pg ond my tature husband are great | plexed me. Up to its close I bad regarded ft as 

“cy though’ Tony Clare was Mr, Laslie’s chief eee te ae the hie yh hie os teak toe 
triend? I said, doubttully. ally, Gay F to Miss Dab or Sir Anthony the fact that my 
H trasts them both equally. Gay Fortescue | b sary was already in another's keeping, but Dolly 
—Tony Clare—why, Gillian, the names have had made me promise to stay 
been household words to ms from babyhood T was fat from, ascing what good offense thes 
ry tears stood in my eyes. h for hi wad far-famed Tony could effect, and I felt a little 
I kaow I am not good enough for Sim — but, jealous for Guy that another should be hfs rival 
} in Sir Anthony’s affections ; but I had given my 

| word, and [ was not going to flinch from it. 
I had heard nothing from my lover. I had 











better than the whole world.” d 
“You ara quite good enough for him,” she 


And than she repeated ali that had passed between | sald, eoaxingly ; “you are just the wife he| aos written to the Travellers’ Club, That sly 


sham, " Doa’t you think now we will be happy?” ought to have chosen.” 


Hester asked, wistfully, } 
“You may,” Baatrice answered, uneasily. 
“Aad you, Baatrice, I will be sure of your friend- | 


ship and gaidance?” | has such a quaint fancy for admiring what other 


; ‘bs little note pinned on to the book in the porch 

“Bat you seemed paar veg chamber would tell him all he needed to know, 

“ My Gout, 1 yes Cane ically : “Gay | 9241 could not doubt that when he received it 
Mg dear girl,” said Dolly, comically ; 4Y | he would come to me, 

Tt was just six weeks now sinc: ths evening of 


“ Yes," she replied in s volce that sounded | people don’t, that I had quite made up my mind, | our engagement, Even now Guy might have 


strange and wanataral, 


| if I ever heard of himengagement, his intended 


returned to Fern Cottage any moment. I might 


Then Haster rose, kissed the cold marble-like would bea sour-faced young woman, who had |... pis wall-romembered form ri ding “up the 


cheek, and quitted the room, 


had three or four disappointments, or, perhaps, | .y..48 to the G range. 


Was it her fancy, or did she hear, as she crossed | pitted with the small-pox, or with asquint—I | + tl A omsteddhs al 
the threshold, a deep, heart-wrung sigh from | certainly never thought he'd choose a dear little.| ,,:. oeaid ier the sah ca r ref eg 


Beatrice’s lips ? | girl like you.” 


She turned quickly, but Beatrice was not stir- | 


>t " +, | I seoied always in astate of expectancy, sad 
“fo did just whab you expected,” I said, | yot the days presed: and my hero did not come. 


ring from her seat beside the window where she brokenly ; “he chose someone no one else ad. | 1 hss often 4 th 4 Bee. Really it 
hai left her, There was « wonderful depth of | mired. Do you know'I used to be called the | ie pera ke dal vom agp a sthiohten v -* 


psin and rage in the dark eye: scanniag the scene | plain Miss Pemberton at home }” 


without, which seemed dull to her, now that her 
senses were bewildered, astounded, while her 
heart seemed to be consumed by fire, 


“He is fond of that little kaow-nothing | age, and about a hundred in worldly wisdom. I | 
beauty, He has spurned my besuty, my powers, | wonder if you would let me give you some ad- | 
ond is auxfous to make her his bride. That | vice.” 





Aeniegt shall never take place! I will kill her | 
ir } | 


. a | family manifested towards me now that I wasa 
xi Really ! | rich man’s protégée, since Mr, Fortescue’s pay- 
“ Yes, 3 h in | Mend redeemed them from abject poverty ; but 
‘Gillian, T am eight years older than you 1 | neither my mother nor sister, it seemed, would 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
? " inches without detection b . 
“ Yes, unless ib is to give up Guy. warded Gold Medal, Paris -B PINET, Mpost and 
“ Nonsense, I shouldn’t think of that. But, | ghoe Bureau, 5¢, Berners Street, London. Pamphie* 








(7o be continued.) | eeriously, things will g> much more smoothly | one stamp. 
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SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


“QE Design 160, Design 170, Day” 
10/S 10/6 
x st leather board box, and sent carriage-paid for 9d. extra. 

The Onstarnen coe abi from our noted Avondale Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy, 
Brown, Tau, Fawn, Myrtle Groen, Peacock Green, snd Grey, and consists of 
Fashionable Bodice, trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
skirt. These Costumes are cut and finished in a superior manner, and are by far the 
best Costumes on the market at tho price, 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and length of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29 in. the Cosrumx will be 1/6 exira, Be ; 
SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Illustrations sént post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


>. THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER, 


COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Tuest IuuusrraTe ovr New Lapres’ Costumes at 


m ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, aud send 
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have avy objectlon to exchanging the modest 
rooms of Fern Uottage for the etately apartments 
of the Grange. Bee hinted pretty broadly in 
her letter thab she would like to pay Sir Anthony | 
a visit, 

The hope seized me that Tony might admire | 
her, and she thus be of use in reconciting Sir | 
Anthony’e heir to domestic life, I suggested to | 
the dear old man Bee was dull, and longed for a | 
change, but he only shook his head, 

“* Not yet, little one, When you are a married 
lady, Gill, you sball bid what guests you like to 
the Gravge, aud they shall be right royally 
welcomed, but I don’t waut strangers now.” 

‘ Bee is not a stranger to you ; vou caw her as 
soon as you did me!” 

‘Bat I did not take a fancy to her. Besides, 
Gill, my boy is coming next week.” 

“Ts he?” 

The old man looked into my eyes, I blushed, 
and we understocd each other. He knew that I 
guessed hiv hopes. Faithful to my promise to 
Dolly, I would not tell him that they could never 
be realised, 

“You must look your beat to-night Gill,” 
said Miss Deb. “ Pauline” (to my. maid), “do 
your best to-night to make your young lady her 
own self.” 

I wondered if I was ever anyone else. I went 
wp to dress with a dull, reluctant step, If only 
it had been Guy who was expected instead of 





+ 


Tony Clare, of whese very name I was weary to 
death ! | 
Pauline had something spread on the bed I 


had never seen before. ‘I gave one glance, and | 
tarted with dejight; there lay the loveliest | 
dress I had ever seen. | 

There was nothing grand or stsrtiing about it. 
ita chief charm was its simplicity, and yet, even 
I, inexperienced as I was on such matters, knew 
that it had been the work of an artiste in dreae, 
and good Sir Apthony would have to write a 
heavy cheque for its payment. 

It was a very soft petticoat of Surah eilk, 
embroidered with seed pearls, and over it a thin, 
diaphonous muslin, fine as a cobweb, and looped 
here and there with blushroses. The neck was 
open in a V shape to show my white throat, and 

he sleeves, finished cff with soft filmy Jace, 
ended at the elbow. 

Pauline was ip raptu res. 

** Mademoiselle will look a true fairy to-night |” 
she said, admiringly. 

Did I? I hardly know; but I remember 
when I was dressed, a dull, achipg longing for 
fuy, a wild wish that he was to-nfght’s 
expected guest, in whose honour I had donned 
this festive robe, 

Macerooicelle will go to the drawing-room,” 
suggested Pauline ; ‘‘ it is ¢riste waiting here,” 

{ went to the drawing-room. It was the 
sweet twilight of an August day; the windows | 
were open still, and the rich, late roses peeped 
in, filling the room with fragrance, The last 
roys of the setting sun were sinking in the west, 
and a strange hush fel) over all. 

I thought the room untenanted, and 
advenced towards the window, Too late I 
saw a tall figure in’ a low chair, watching the 
sunset, I would have retreated, but he had 
risen, and I went forward trembling. This 
no doubt, was the redoubted Tony, Sir 
Anthony’s heir, whom the dear old men 
wished me to marry. The stranger turved, 
the light fell on his face. I gave a little cry, 
made one step forward, and was clasped in my 
lover's arme, 


“ 





What does it all mean?” 

This was when we had grown calmer, and 
Guy held me at a little distance from bi:uself, 
looking into my eyes with all a lover's passion. 

I think I should ask you that,” 1 cried, in- 


dignsntly. Why dida’t you tel! me you were 
coming?" 

“T had no idea you were here.’ 

“Oh!” 


** Not the least.” 
‘* Haven't you been to the Cottage ?” 





i was going there to-morrow. Now, Gill, 
my sweet, tell me frank!y, How did you come 
bere?” 


“Sir Anthony brought me, I don’t think f 


| vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 


ever told you, but he was Papa's godfather, and 
I was called after his wife.” 

" And he brought you here?” 

“ Yes ; he isso kind tome. I think be loves 


| me, Guy.” 


a How could he help it? Have you told him, 
G.1i” 

Ts No.” 

‘* Why not?”’ 

“ Twas afraid,” I stammered. ‘ Don’t laugh, 
Guy, but he wants to keep me here alwaye ; ; he 
thinks his nephew wili fall in love with me.” 

" And what did you say, Gill?” 

* [ longed to teli him, it I didn’t dare ; and 
then I saw Miss Francis, and she begged me to 
wait till Tony came home, She eaid he would 
make it all right.” 

“T bope he will.” 

Do you like him, Guy }” 

Guy smiled, 

‘‘ He’s not a bad friend to me.” 

"T hate him,” T said, viciously, “ I'm yick to 
death of his name,” 

Open the door abruptly, and enter still more 
abruptly Sir Anthony Clare. My cheeks flamed. 
What would he think of me, sitting there clasped 
in Guy’s arms ? 

“ And é0 you've settled it,” said the old man, 
cheerfully. “ Ay, I think I've stolen a march on 
you this time, Mr. Tony.” 

**Tony !” I started, 

Yes, sweetheart,”’ said my lover, gently, “i 
am Anthon; Guy Fortercue Clare, but for years, 
when I have been travelling, I have taken only 
the middle names. Gill, did you never suspect 
that I was Sir Anthony's nephew i” 

“ Never,” 

“ It doeen’t matter,” cried the Baronet, blithely, 
toGuy. “Iknew itall, I went «ff and brought 
your sweetheart here. and told her I wanted bor 
to marry my nephew Tony, and exacted of you 
that, before you asked Mrs, Pemberton for her 
daughter, you would come here ard let me 
introduce you to the bride I had selected for 

ou 

: Miss Deb came ia ther. Ske kissed me and 
cried, then ‘:issed me and cried egain, and she 
alternated theee proceedings until Guy (I shall 
never call him Tony) told her, with a emile, she 
was very cruel to mourn over his happiness, 
—— she dried her eyes and became cheerful 

eotly. 

‘Weil I was not Dolly’s bridesmaid after all. 
She end I were married on the very same day, 
and her father performed the double ceremony. 

Then we went away to spend a few weeks iv 
the south of France, and wander pleasantly toge 
ther along the shores of the tideleas sea, 

Lam Lady Clare now, for the good old man 
who loved us both so fondly has been «athered 
to his rest. My hveband reigns in his e.efd, and 
T, little Gillian, am the mistress of Newstead 
Grange. 

My motber and Bee come to me on long visits, 
and I invite plenty of people to meet my beautiful 
sister. She is not so attractive as she used to 
be, though ; at twenty-seven she looks worn and 
harassed, 

I thick in her secret heart Bee mourns that 
she is not loved—that no man has poured into 
her ear such a story as Guy whispered to me 
“ When Rozes Bloom.” 


(THR END.) 








Pens are made by machines which seem almost 
tothink. The steel is cut into ribbons as wide as 


the length of one pen, and these are fed to me- 


chines which cut out the blanks, then fashion, 
stamp them, eplit the pointe, and place the 
maker’s name on the backs, The pens are now 
complete, save the annealing, and this forms a 
separate operation, After being annealed they 
are counted and placed in boxes, A‘machine b-+ 
been invented for performing both these opere- 
tions. 








CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic ‘“‘ Docrok” (yurely 
3/-, post free from 
Dr.. Horn, ‘* Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Anslytical Peports, &c , 6 Stamps, 
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Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London. 


Show this to some Woman. 


1 will send a valuable, instructive, and high’ 
esting book which hyp woman would be glad on. 
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FACETLE. a hus, a welting hme Tos “tite row —————— 
—= whom he been some time away, ‘I hope, 
Dont Gough-use 


“ How do you like living {na flat?” “ First- 
rate, old boy. Every time my wife has company 
] have to go out to make room,” 

Barner: “* You say you have been here before ? 
j don’t seem to remember your face.” Victim : 
“Probably not. It is up now.” 

Ix the trial, counsel claimed that witness was 
deaf. “Can you hear what I say?” asked the 
Court, loudly. “No, sir; I cannot,” answered 
the auricular witness. 

Mr. Fussy: “I don’t see why you wear thoee 
ridiculously big sleeves, when you have nothing 
to fill them!” Mrs, Fussy: * Do you fill your 
cil hat ¥” ; 

“T am surprised, John !” said the old genile- 
man, when he found the butler helping himself 
to some of the fineat old port, “So am I, sir; I 
thought you had gone out!” was the reply. 

“Don’t be pert, dear—you know what that 
ia?” said Uncle Ned, “Oh, its speaking to 
grown-up people the way they speak to you,’ 
answered Flossie. 

"Uncig Suton, what is old-fashioned polite- 
ness?” “It is a way people used to have of ack- 
’ fog a man about his health, and then listening 
until he got through answering.” 

“ Srvcp I bave been married I have taught my 
husband good taste,” said one matron. “ Really ? 
It is a good thing for you that you didn’t teach 
him before you were married,” returned another, 

Mrs, Grumpy: ‘‘ Bob, listen to this: ‘the 
oldest love-letter in the world ie 3,000 years old, 
and is one thee wd Mr. Grumpy: “I 
suppose the w threw the proposal at the girl's 
head, then ?” . ” 

Aunt Dororuy had just finished her prepara- 
tions for a bicycle-ride, and appeared at the door 
arrayed in bloomers. ‘Oh, Auntie !” exclaimed 
Jerry, who was playing in the garden, “ are you 
going to be my uncle?” 

“Lovurss was furfous about her wedding,” 
“What was the matter?” ‘'‘ The organist was a 
rejected lover, and he played the bridal coup’e 
out of church with the tune, “He’s Got an 
Elephant on His Hands,” 

“So you want to be my son-in-law, do you?” 
asked the old man, with as much fierceness as he 
could assume, ‘ Well,” eaid the said young man, 
standing first on one foot and then on the other, 
“I suppose I'll have to be if I marry Ethel.” 

Par (just after recovering from the effect of 
chloroform in the hospital): “ Oh, where am I at 
all, at all?” Dr. Sawbones (with a wink): “In 
Heaven.” Pat (looking round): “Then what 
are you doing here, I'd like to know!” 

“So you've lost your new servant already,” 
remarked a lady sympathetically to a neighbour. 
“Yes.” “What time did she got” “ I reaily 
can’t tell,” was the reply ; “she took my waich 

th her,” 

Erust (joyously): “Charlie proposed to me 
last night.” Maude: “ Yes, I know it.” “ Why, 
how did you know!” “I met him this morning, 
and asked him what made him look e¢ blue, and 
he said you had accepted him.” 

“I saw a scientific note the other dy,” ob- 
served the Professor, ‘‘to the effect that the oak 
furnishes a home for 309 species of insects.” 
*' That’s very kind of the oak,” said the Idiot, 
drily. “Bud it can’t compete with the average 
country hotel,” 
£ Master  apee se, By Trish man-servant) : 

Terrance, I’m going into the country to stay at 
my mother’s place, If Mr, Dubley calls, tell 
him that I'll be back on Tuesday.” ‘* re 
will, corr! And (after » pause), what will I be 
after saying to him if he doesn’t call, sorr?” 

“T don’t ask you to remove your hat, miss,” 
plaintively epoke the little man in the seat behind 
her, ‘‘ but if you will kindly refrain from wab- 
biirg your head, I will take it as afavour, Iam 
used to the high hat, but I am not accustomed to 
psd and conte Fag hc obstructs wy 

n estra who per- 
forms on the kettle-drum.” ag 

























dear, it won’t be co in your case,’ “Oh, no!” 
she replied in her next letter ; “the longer you 
stay away the better I shall like you, Cousin 
Jack and I are having an awfully jolly time.’ 






They at ones check the Congh 
and remove the cause, 
















The husband returned next day. | 

A SAD LOOKING Inem_want oto a chemict’s. | HH The nrivalled 
‘Can you give me,” he asked, *' something that | ; 
will drive from my mind the thought of sorrow | | | A pw ponetors sveake— 9 imal 
and bitter recollectien?” And the chemist Gus commoners, Tite 4s, cach. 


nodded and put him up a little dose of quinine | 
and wormwood, and rhubarb, and Epsom alts, | 
and a dash of castor oil, and gave it to. him ; and | 
for six months the man could not think of any- | 
thisg in the world except new schemes for getting | 
the taste out of his mouth. 

‘* Since wy daughter has given her consent, Mr. 
Sutor,” said the Old Man, “I’m inclined to look 
with favour upon your sult, But I must first be 
satisfied as to your financial condition and pros- 
pects, Would you be prepared now, to lend me, 
say, one hundred pounds?” “ "0, sir,” answered 
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the young man. “Fifty?” “No.” “Ten?” \ 

“No.” 'Fivet” Mr, Sutor wavered slightly, CORSETS. 

but answered in the negative, as before, ‘‘ Take | Patented in England and on the 

her, my boy!” said the Old Man, vainly striving | sik cae ca ali 

to conceal his emotion, ‘‘Take her, You've got 2 inthe Vabric, 

a lot more sense than I thought you had |” Mate. ta Sees Aanet, Be 
ill the Fashionable Colours and 


Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
and Coutil. 
4/ll, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


A poctor who had a great dislike to tobacco 
in any form maxpged in his hurry at the railway 
station to get into a smoking compartment. A | 
young man sat opposite, puffing away ad a huge | 
cigar. After eying him for some minutes the 
gentleman at last addressed him. “ Young man, ’ 
asa medical man, we me 7 you egainat La I 
emoking. Experience has pro to me that of | 
every pai a suffering } aim epithelioma and DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE ? 
paralysis of the tongue, nine of these have been | : 
caused by tobacco.” “Sir,” ‘exclaimed tie| “KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 
youth, “experience has proved to me that of | 
every te men suffering from black eyes, niue of, Euclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘‘ K.,” 
theni have been caused by people neglecting to | Kapurine, Lrp,, Huppersrierp, ‘or free samples, 


mind thelr own business.” | e@th name of nearest agent 


|Mrs, THOS, ADIE, 


Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: ‘Ii is with grateful feelings 

that I add my testimony to the effects of your WIND PILLS, 

For years 1 was afflicted with severe pains in the. body, 
arising from 


WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my sufferings were excruciating, and night after night 

I have sat up having hot turpentine flannels, &c., applied; but 

these and all other means produced no beneficial results. After 

taking a few doses of your WIND PILLS I lost all the pain, 

and have never suffered from it since. I am recommending 
them largely to my friends,” 


PAGE WOODCOGK’S. WIND PILLS 


Being PURELY VEGETABLE, TASTELESS, and 
MILD and TONIC in their action, 
may be taken with perfect safety by the most delicate 
of either sex, 
ALL SUFFERERS from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 
Wind on the Stomach, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, &c., should avail themselves of this 
most Excellent Medicine. 
All Medicine Vendors, 1/14 and 2/9. Post free for P.O. or 
; stamps from - . 


PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS; MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tus Queen will, all being well, hold another T: te estates of the Tsar cover 100,000 Amona the other methods of celebrating the 
Drawing — wet tn May. aphid mae r Record Reign we are to have, it is ir 


Bason RoTHscHitp possesses. an old “' grand- 
father’s” clock that originally cost over £30,000. 
The mechanism reeords the day of the week, the 
movth of the year, the phases of the moon, and 
strikes each hour. It was originally the property 
f Louls XVI, 

EXTENSIVE redecorating work has been carried 
u at Wiadsor Castle, both in the private apart- 
ments and in the “State” portion of the 
Palace, for every available room will be required 
uext eummer for the accommodation of Imperial 
nd Royal guests and their suites, The work 
will be completed while the Queen fs abroad. 

Tux little Queen of Holland bids fair to become 

ne of the best of the Roya! hostesses of Europe, 
nd the grace and dignity with which she com- 
ported herself at her second Court ball, given 
recantly, excited the admiration of everybody 
present, Although very short, sbe looked 
charmiog in a pale green robe with white satin 
ribbons. 

Taz Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
are to come to London during the second week 
in June, and will stay until the middie of July 
at Clarence House with the Duke and Duchess of 
Cuburg, and are afterwards to spend a month fn 
the Isie of Wight, where they will occupy one of 
the loyal cottages on the Osborne demesne, 

Tux Empress Frederick has caused the ancient 
Schloss Cronberg to be restored ac completely 
that a museum will probably be arra thin 
its once ruined walls, Although the oss is, 
and will still remain, the property of the town 

f Cronberg, the Empress has paid all expenses 
herself, and the restoring process lasted over two 
years, 

Tuk Emperor of Garmany’s fourth son, Prince 
\ugusius William, was recently presented by his 
Majesty te the officers of the First Prussian Foot 

Guards, in which regiment his Royal Highness 
received his commission, according to German 
royal custom, on his tenth birthdays His three 
alder brothers hold similar commissions, and 
next year it will be Prince Oscar's turn, 

Tw moat of the recent pictures of the Princess 
of Wales there is a pretty little dog of the spaniel 
oreed, but of the most diminutive proportions, 
either in her arms or ia her Jap. This pet, whol 
has to a great extent usurped the place of the 
red-brown Chinese dog “Piumpy,” for so many 
years the companion of the Princess, goes by the 
name of “ Little Billie,” and is ivory-white in 
coluur, his markings being a sort of brindle. 
He sucnds most of his timeon his Royal mistress’s 
akirte or in her lap, goes driving everywhere 
with her, and at night al on his own cushion 
at the foot of the Princess's bed. 

Hap it been possible, the Queen would have 
gz vthered round her every one of her grand- 
children and great grandchildren at the Com- 
memoration in June, Nothing would have given 
her greater happiness on the eventful day than 
to have looked into the faces of all her living 
descendants. However, it is impracticable for 
this desire to be carried out ia all cases, but 
there will be a goodly show nevertheless of Her 
Majesty’s deacendants in London during the 
important week. The Kaiser and his children 
and the Tenritza and her child will be absent, so, 
too, will Princess Margaret of Prussia and ber 
family, but Princess Charlotte aod Princess 
Feodore of Saxe-Meiningen, the Duchess of 
Sparta, and, it is hoped, her children, the Grand 
Duchess Serge, Princess Marie of Roumania and 
her little ones, Princess Louis of Battenberg and 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
Princess Alexandra of Schaumburg-Lippe, Princess 
Aribert oi Avbalt, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia and their two sons, and Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Alfred of Saxe Coburg, as well as 
Princa and Princess Coarles of Denmark, wil! be 
here from abroad, and there will, of course, be 
all the resident Koglish grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, so that comparatively few will be 
absent on this unique occasion. 





Avrocrrmer there are 4,000,000 mummies 
in Egypt. , 

Tax great diamond mines of South Africs 
have yielded im the Jash twenty years 
£75,000,000 worth of diamonds. 

A mm attains her best laying capacity in her 
third year. She will lay in an average life- 
time from 800 to 500 eggs. 





GEMS, 


No human life would be possible if there 
were not forces In and around man perpetu- 
ally tending to repair the wounds and breaches 
that he himself makes, 

Toere can be no social beauty where dis- 
order prevails, no national beauty where law 
is set at naught, no beauty of life where the 
true ends of life are disregarded. 

We muet have a wesk spot or two ina 
character before we can love it much, People 
who do not laugh or cry, or take more of any- 
thing than is good for them, or use anything bub 
dictionary words, are admirable . subjects for 
biographies, But we don’t always care mos? for 
those flat pattern flowers that press best in the 
herbarium. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Arptx Breap.—Roll: out some dough to the 
thickness of half an inch; peel, core, and stew 
sdme apples, spread over the dough, cover with 
another layer of crust, and bake in a steady oven. 
Eat when cold, for tea. 

MuxkereaD makes excellent bread and butter, 
and may be eaten equally well fresh or when a da} 
old, Take two pounds of self-raising flour, wor 
into it six ounces of butter and a pinch of galt. 
Make into a light dough with warm milk, form 
into a long loaf three inches thick, and bake at 
once, : 

Darmstry Nev “Saypwicues.—-Chop the nuts 
very fine, mal a mixture of one-half almonds, 
one-quarter ish walnuts, and the remainder 
hickory uuts.. Butter the bread, slice, put on id 
@ thin layer of the chopped nuts, a dust of salt, a 
— of grate cheese, and cover with another 


Frarrren Barrsrn—To make a batter which 
can be used for any fritters, put a cupfal of flour 
tcseyenetal of tok Geka snbieepoentel ot Good 

ful o' 6 B 
olive oil, Mix these i lente smoothly to- 
gether, then gradually in enough water to 
make a batter thick enough to hold a drop let 
fall from the mixing spoon, Beat the white of 
the egg to a stiff froth and mix it lightly with 
the batter. 

Goop Breaxrast Disx.—Cut bhio slices of 
cold roast beef, and lay them in # tin saucepan 
set in a pot of boiling water. Cover them with 
a gravy made of three tablespoonfals of melted 
butter, one of walnut catsup, a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, @ little salt and pepper, a spoonful of 
currant jelly, oneof made mustard and some 
warm water. Cover tightly and steam half an 
hour, keeping the water in the outer vessel on a 
hard boil. 


Deticarr Arete Pre.—Make a rich syrup of 
white sugar, boiling in it several blades of mace 
or lemon rinds to flavour it, then put in tart 
apples that Lave been pared, quartered, and. the 
cores removed ; only a few should be put in at 
once. When they begin to grow tender put 
them into your pie-plates. If not sufficiently 
seasoned add a little extract of lemon or nutmeg 
to the syrup, and turn it over the spples. Cover 
the pies with a nice pastry and bake till of a 
light brown in a quick oven, 


. 
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ates the trouble of counting necessitated by the 
sn system. Ib is called the “ phonographic 
wate » 

A moror-carR manufacturer is building a two 
storey steel house to run on wheels, propelled by 
an electric motor in the kitchen. ss Se cteny 
is collapsible, so as as to enable the to pass 
under bridges. 


ing rod, which holds a match, and is aprung into 
position end the match ignited by a weight fall- 
ing on the tripping-lever, 

Marats are fatal to microbes, so there fs little 
a « that bacteria may be ti 
A scientist saye that at a temperature of 95 to 
Meaboel chore manent teriod, Rastaeariaien 

ets re money 
vuean occurs "Sdhda thas bots 

A irs-poaT that can be folded into éach state- 
room of a steamship, and readily extended for 
use, has just been patented. The occupant of 
the boat buttons a watertight cover about him, 
leaving only the head projecting. The boat fs 
unsinkable, and, if overturned, instantly rights 
itself, 

An oddity of Chili is the milk stations, Here 
and there in all but the principal business streets 
is @ platform upon which a cow is tied, and milked 
to order by 8 dairymaid whenever ® customer 
calls, Ona table near by are found measures, 
cans, and glasses, and a bottle of ’ 
that o thirsty man can mix a glass of punch if he 
likes, In the morning these stands are sur- 
rounded by servants from the princi ’ 
women and ¢ with cups ® 
awaiting their turn, while as fast as one cow is 
exhausted another is driven upon the platform. 

Sort that is covered with vegetation evaporates 


F 


& very much pv gig Gee Meaney 
soil upon there no vegetable growth. 
It that the roots, stalks and blossoms of 


the plants are conatently drawing up 


moisture. 
from the earth and throwing ib ‘out, Experi- 
ments made demonstrate that bare ground =: 


the atmosphere, bub that wet soil covered with 
plants, whether ib be swamp lands or irrigated 
will, under favourable circumstances, give out a 
much greater amount of water than that which 
corresponds to the precipitation that occurs durin , 
the same 


Parzr sails are coming into use in place of 
those made of canvas, Ib is claimed that they 


fabric, The following is the method of pre- 
paring the peow pele oe for these sails: “ To 
the paper pulp is fat, a solution of alkali 
silicate, glue, alum and potassium bichromate, 
and from this, by means of a paper-making 
machine, a fairly thick paper is produced: Two 
strips of this are pasted together; by passing 
these under considerable pressure through rollers, 
a very thin and sofo sheet of paper is formed ; 
this is passed through a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid, which has the effect of converting 
the upper surface into a spscies of parchment ; 
washing with a solution of soda, ing and 
glazing following. Care is taken to leave the 
ea bte when the strips of paper are fastened 
together, so that other strips may .be added 

the one on fy = sufficienh breadth 
sails, To fasten the s together, a paste 
used which contains the same Ingredients as those 
et te ee a one 
cords on the si the edging of the sail is. 
formed. Unfortunately, no account is vouch 
safed of the practical working of such “ sails 
when utilized for their legitimate purpose, 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS 


oes or Fr The first of these Monthly 






B span: «hale ya 





rates £00, 150.0.0 


Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be 


petitors sending in the most ‘ane oe win the best Prizes, but every Competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight or SO Lifobuoy 














wrapper (top left-hand corner) with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT 
Competitor lives im, wad 
whichever Coupons the packet coutains. 















followed by others Each Month during 1697. Com- 


IGHT” or “LIFEBUOY,” 
Bo uot sevd en advice of 


the word “SUNL 
































































Coupons ina aeparate letter, 
4. The Competition will CLOSE the LAST DAY OF RACH MONTH. 
in PRIZES Ooaprne dT vabcola cm, widde prunes het web nous tally. pola WILL 9a 
REFUSRD 
& - Competitors w bint from unsold in dealers’ 
CASH, BICYCLES, a stock wile duane, ‘Howeyee. of Lever ‘Brothers, ‘Limited, cm 
3. nt ATCHES,*t & BOOKS 6. A otaroy 7 ere Winners in %: erpee tors disriot pe ons <e 
tite ts ft t m 0 
poor SOAP” Wr dy es GI VEN FREE a Fever Brothers ‘tiles. wil endeavour tra the Priges fais 
it their abi judg ba is nnd pul 
on" or LIFRBUOY ane For Ranlight and Lifebuoy Wile GourRre AGREE TO AUCEPT THE AWAKL of Lever Brothe, 
as final 
Soap Wrappers. LEVER BROTHERS, Limited. Port Sunlight. near Birkenhead 
* PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT GOUPONS. Total Ps ss al Die 
Ee “ 
The 2 Competitor in each Districh who sends in fee largest number of Sunlight Cot apenas —— a 
esau from the District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 ey manmenmalenartente £1,764 |e °o|0 
1 | SRELAND. The 10 in each District who in the next as num ber will each receive, 
Phe tend oy! at a Lady’s or Gentleman's © th sap 4, oh Bicyele,* with Fleuss s9).680 * S 
eumatic Lyres, Price Zwi ...... Preeti ite ee et ry oe ob hse ee ed pbas one sernec son ere 
EE et 40 Competitors to cach Dinah w who send ny tie’ aext a ‘gest pum ber wil ach receive, | Re Poa 
¢ : Tay ot < @ Lady’s or Gentleman’s id Watch, ce ha Ssabirendphphdocis ood 
mrs LORPON, EOL IEES, RENT, CPRNEY. The remaining Competitors will each eee iota bone a ee y Popular 7 
4 | WALES. LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE. Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons sent in . manne | 10,000 )0) 0 
— Total Prizes for Sunlight Seupeas during 1897 . comes ed, 51610 )O- 
5 | NORTHUMBERLAND. DURHAM, WEST- , 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, “YO PRIZES FOR. LIFEBUOY COUPONS. | | 
_—- The 1 Competitor in each District who sens in the reese: number of Lifebuoy Cou ont from j 
6 | SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, MON- | the District in which he or she resides, will receive £22 cash 1,764;0/0° 
MOUTHSAIRE, ata mron ICKBHIRE, The & ie ered in — District who send in the next largest number will each receive, 
So gi Lentenieenn car paid, at © option, « Lady's'or Gentleman's ‘* Premier ’? Bicycle,* with Fleuss | 
THAMPTONSHIR SePOKDSUInE. | Pneumatic Tyres, 8,820,;0/0 
ey at BERKSHIRE, The 20 sng 1h re 54 each District. who send in the “next ‘largest number mill each receive, 
TINGHAMSHIRE, RUTLAND’ | at va Lady's or Gentieman’s Rolled Gold Wateh.t price 7,056'0/}0 
DONSHIRE. The retain ebuoy he Sapte will each receive und i Books, by Popular | 
sities Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Litebusy % Coupons sent in ........ §,000'90 | 90 
8 LK, ESSEX. CAM- SS 
7 EE SE DEOR DAMIRE Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... oo... es “Ba, "640 | | a 
HER’ AIR, SUSRRX HAM? | GRAN AL all Prizes for 5 ht and Lifebuoy Coupons, 1397 \R66 156) o'o. 
ea ee DonsetsMing, * The Ricrsins org the a nettgg 7 Helical (Spiral) Tube “Premier” Cycles, 1897 Patters, manufactured by the New 
4 SOMERSETSHIRE, GLOUCKSTER- « * Cre: peor te 45 td., of Conentry, and 19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, Spied with Fleuss Tubeless 
SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL. =} Pneumatic Tyres,  Lamsiak Saddlesand accessories. 1 hese areiycarat Halfhunier Rolled G atches, jewelled % plate, 
* Fo A : Recta 





ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ain amiss 


Porrem.—Strong methylated tis sometimes used 
Seer eee 


ve originated 


Quorrs.— Quolts as a game, are said 
tangy Mod ge played at the 


with the Greeks, and to have 
Olympic games 700 8 c. 

Ga Sometimes young are. adver- 
tised for for situations on tea O Peetions, ‘ts but more 
frequently clerks and n are in request. 

Peerriexity.—A parent ha’ become bo gr eagrennd 
the son will enjoy the Aiooege L-com and be 
sidered aa belonging to the country of Ww which his father 





Amere Heant.—Amber ia ntly electris. Physicians 
would probably say that there special virtue in the 
substance. Amber —t. have faded ae wh lighter in 
colour, but Lon» never on! white in its 
natural eta! 

pI ‘Onn.—What you must do with a person 
who salutes you with a of onthe when fe ta is avci- 
dentally encountered is to pay no attention , the 
one Sit should excite ia that the bearer is not 
responsible for it, 

bbe irs Civil Service is worth attempting; 





ppg rage its there are for Mfe, and tho salaries are 
oe nL ane Sak Gene whee Bb % 
adbieds cond | 
Barwa Pome; ibd noticd must be given. | 
Asa rule the bride's father 1 provides carriages fur the 


an apprenticeship now, 
hie mind to it; ho is 
business, as his employer's posi- 

aim at being employer in his turn; 

can never failin hands of a push- 


—The eldest hter "has no fF 


duke ranca tants ether cemen, ; all the old om 
Binns an hos 
she can be forced 
bring everything 


possession 
court, if neces: , to 
into an equal division. 7 i 
YOUfARE MY WORLD. 
“IT nate these i dark wintry days!” 


She and vainly tried to frown, 
And toseed her dataty curling locks 
Where red-gold mingled with an hope brown. 
* The s are the fields are bare. 
" The id tne low'te are are fled ; ; 
m sure 
‘No, swesthoartel have you,” 4 said. 


* Bat you must miss the ny day. ag area,” 
«<The Hipplinig wavelate on th 
e wa’ on iy al 

The deep blue of the suramer skies ?” 
Be reeagg 9 en sunlit waves— 

When near you, months like hours have sped ; 
But, when you're far away, sweetheart, 

A moment seems an age!” he said. 


Then laughter curved her rosy Tips, 
But yet she could te pee lode 








bride and her party. ; as & matter of “ Now tell the truth, I pray 
coures, buys the wedding ing, This wintry world must fall to plewe |” 
ee." D.—The M.D, degree cannot be mained until ry | Theed not pe dull and grey, 
t for it has beun in practice for wo years ; I care not for the roses dead, 
gorgeous degre, a what is taken Wien jusiog Alike to me are sun and rain, 
out of college ; nei degree can anion ag For you are all my world!" he said. 
by etheadabes Gh the waiveestty 
8. §.—A wife marrying again will not be subject to 
ee bes for bigamy, pro Nanny a Fe aor = Two Monras’ Sicjeeee te the hare plays 
husband, and ahe had reason to suppose him dead. Seuss "cheeses Sas, Thameater. conn, Weonmnes, pateed 2 ie 
eer While ee ceedingly pretty to poisonous 200u after death, Ay opt tial thai the hare 
rn fame A could nat be be citer fate or ae should be cooked before it is “high” a ay within four 
days after it is killed. 


babiy ‘would be 


break and might and ae Re 





Ow1ooKer.-—Marriage is for life, or until one of the 


Tortora soe | atie® fouls the arrangement lt her by, deverting the 
Roman.— See, Be woke ifte, other or grossly moral obligations; no 
bridesmaids, an rong are “ agreement of they may cuter into. is 


Roman ; so are also our weno Aye Reoud customs— | permane: 
the cypress and the yew the flowers strewn upon the | resumption of 
grave, and the black for mourning. 





an bin pero: one or other can insist on 


if that is refused. 


cohabitation at any time, aud take action | 


Patri Pax.—Chop very fine two pounds of lean fresh 
pork. Break half a pound of stale bread and soak it 
soft in three-quarters of a pint of milk. Mix the minced 
pork, soaked bread, two well-beaten eggs and a palatable 
pe army | of pepper, salt and powdered sage, Put the 
mixture into a outtered, earthen bakin - Bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. Serve 


Potak Bran.—We pramace you refer to the two poles, 
where there are but one day and one night in’ the 
whole year. The portions of the earth inclosed by the 

circles are the only regions jn which the day or 

night is never more than twenty-four hours long. 

phe circles themselves the greatest length of day (or 

— in ite alternation) is almost exactly twenty- 

urs. The length increases as the poles are 

a, until > six months day or night of the pole 
itself is re 

diianiibl, ee nature sud construttion of the sea 
anemone is pretty much the same as that of the hydra 
in some ots. Like that animal, it is made up of o 
mouth surrounded by feelers or tentacles, and a stem or 
trunk which is ite stomach ; ike that animal, too, it 
has it@arme or tentacles covered with cells containing 
pam coiled-up barbed hair springs, that fly out and 

ound anything with which they come in contact ; and 
still again it is fixe the hydra in its wonderful tenacity 
of life. Dip it inte water hot enough to raise a blister 
on the skin, or expose {ft to the frost of winter, place ft 
under the bell of an air-pump and exhaust the air, cat 
off the tentacles or even tear the animal iteeif in pieces, 
pms He it will recover and live, In time ite parts wil 

restore themselver, and the fragments torn from it ¥ 

become new and perfect anima's. This flower ax ae 
| is the home of several families of fish. 
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NATURE'S REASON FOR 


one of Dr. Abernethy’s patients re- 
marked that it gave him great pain to lift his 
hand to his head’ the eminent physician re- 
sponded that, in such case, he was a fool for 


WHEN 


doing it. The observation was both brutal and 
unprofessional. The very fact that the act was 
painful indicated a condition calling for medical 
treatment ; and to provide shat, if he could, was 
the doctor’s duty. 

Still, one might get on in comparative comfort 
without lifting his hand to his head, if that were 
the only source of pain about him. But when a 
bodily operation which is absolutely indispensable 
to /tfe becomes constantly painful, the situation 
is vastly more serious. And that was what hap- 
pened to Mrs. Emma Elwen, as related in her 
letter herewith printed for our information. 

“Jn the spring of 1889,” she says, ‘‘I began 
to feel weak and ailing. From being a strong, 
healthy woman, I gradually lost all my strength 
and energy. 
gave me pain.” 

Be good enough for a moment to fix your mind 
on that statement. 
all necessary acts or movements of the body shall 
be painless, if not distinctly pleasurable. Were 
it otherwise, we should avoid them to the extent | 
of our power, and so produce incalculable mis- 
chief. And, above all, the act and consequences 
of eating were meant to be, and in health, are, 
one of the highest of our physical enjoyments. 
This lady having suffered from her food, then, 
signifies a state of things unnatural and dan- 
gerous. 

“T had fulness and 
continues, 


pain at the chest,” she 
“between the shoulders and down my 
back. I had also a deal of pain at my side, and 
my heart palpitated so much that I got but little 
sleep or rest on account of it. My breathing 
was short and difficult. I was unable to do any 
housework, and often wished I were deads#’ 

The words, ‘‘I wish I were dead,” are often on 
the lips of the victims of what seems to be hope- 
less disease, and they are sad and chilling words 
to fall on the ears of those of us who love them. 
They make us look YS eS around for the 





My appetite was poor, and a// food | 


| 
| 





PAIN, 


help which is so slow to come, and too frequently 
never comes at all. Is there, then, zo medicine 
which has power to save? 

“T grew to be so weak,” adds,the writer, “ that 
I was from time to time odniialas to. my bed, and 
at other times had to lie down on the couch. | 
lost flesh rapidly, and was like a mere skeleton— 
my clothes 4anging upon me. For three years I 
suffered in this way, no medicine that I took 
doing me any good. 23 

“In February, 1892, the Rev. Mr. Knight, ‘of 
Bishop Auckland, recommended me to take 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Acting on his 
advice I procured a bottle from the Co-operative 
Stores at Bishop Auckland, and after taking it | 
began to improve. My appetite returned, and 
food agreed with me, and I felt easier than I had 
done for years. The pain at my heart was less 
severe, and I gained strength every day. 

“Seeing this, I continued to use this remedy, 
and gradually I recovered my health, gaining 
three stone weight. Since that time | have kept 


| in good health. My husband has also benefited 


Nature has so arranged that | 


by the use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup when ‘suffer- 
ing from indigestion. You are at liberty to 
publish this statement as you like. (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Emma Elwen, Primrose Hill, Newfield, 
Willington, near Durham, October oth, 
1896.” 

If Mrs. Elwen were the only woman in the 
district wherein she lives who had suffered in 
this manner the fact should excite the interest of 
the intelligent reader, but there afe multitudes of 
others all over the land, all over the world. Her 
ailment was not heart disease, it was not any 
form of consumption, it was not rheumatism. 
It was dyspepsia—the disease that counterfeits 
most others and has many of their most painful 
symptoms. It is idle to say that dyspepsia might 


be prevented, for we are not yet wise and careful 


enough to prevent it. Some day we may be. 
At present, however, it is inspiting to know that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures it even.in it's worst 
Stages. Still, it is better to cure it when it frst 
appears. Watch yourself, and use the Syrup on 
the day your food and you do not agree. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


OR, - Dgp 2 BROWNE'S 





RODYNE. 








D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE (te army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, itis evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 


D* J. COLLIS. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice.OhanecellorSir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say if had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1664. 








D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in — 





NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


"T OOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 





THE 
GPeat SPECIFIC for. 
CBeLEns, DIARRHGA., 


THE: GENERAL. BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
ama AQTS as: a CHARM, one dose generally sutfi- 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staif, Caloutéa, states: TWO 
-OOMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRH@A.” 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says : 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally usefal, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommends 
tion.” 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 


Dzae S18,—I wish.to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
OHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a smal) bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 

Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport. * Band,” R.LY. 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


rapidly cuts short a1l attacks of 


fF PILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corts, PALPITATION, 
+ YSTERIA. 





| MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL C0. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOnR THE DEAF, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM'S PILLS neon 


FOR ALL 


we 
9 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, | re on C k Itt S 
SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired B e. 


Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Femaije Ailments. 
Sold everyWhere, in Boxes, 94d., 1s. 1d , and 2s, 9d, each, with Full directions, 
The 1s. iad. Box pobsont Fifty-six Pills. § 
THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PEK ANNUM. oa 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 





AES ~=~=—SCSCSNEE «LIU LIQUID 
b No. 1,. Black 

No. 2..Dark Brown 
No. 3.. Light Brown 











CAM PBELL’S sn 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-sti Hymn, and the Cheerful 
Song, can . be ee ou these Charming Instruments, 
No knowledge of Music required. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thensonds, 
@@ 100,000 Testimonials. 








f Golden Brown 
‘or Auburn i 
No. 5..Pure Golden | V's 


| Imperial 
No. ae Hair ee 


. Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless, | 


























A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle. 


2/6, 3'6,5'- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
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Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpon Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem” Melodeon .. ory beso 6/9 
Campbell's ‘‘ Miniature” Melodeon awe 10/6 
Campbell’s ‘‘Paragon” Melodeon .. « . 14/- 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite’? Melodeon os ” 16/6 
Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. Either sent paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. ORDER AT ONCE. 


All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 
897. now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


Established 50 years, N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 





J. BRovIE ai RyYVSEUM STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











Quickly correct ail 
irregalarities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms s0 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
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To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 


. Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 3s. = a 
Solid Hali-marked Silver oo» Ls, 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver... 1s, od 
= Obtainable everywhere or Post-tree from 
*“UNICUS,” 


22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 








Dea INUSER: 


~~ \He de GOOPER’S PATENT. 





Boxes le. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the | | 
latter contains three times | 
bed the quantity) of all Chemists. 
| { j S Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or84etamps by B.T. TowLs 

& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 


i FEMALES Beieiers Nottingham. 
‘amare of Imitations injurious & worthless ! 
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FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 
Apply— 


CLI FOR SUSPENDING 


(Mention Paper.) 
STOCKINGS 


HOVEN WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD HVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 





ADYERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet éasily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, , Food 8) Specialists, London, E. A. 


Directors : 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, ME] 
MT> 


"and others. 











Tet tae'> 
SU LPH OL] NE os: 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. L OTI 0 N 


PEPPER'S sie 


GREAT MENT 
GREAT DIGESTIVE f STRENGTE | 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &o. 



















WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHe.pron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 60 Years’ Success 


WHELPTON’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


wHELPTon’s PILLS 
WHELPTOoN’s PILLS 
WHELP | ON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


wHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


ELPTON's OINTMENT 
5 
WHELPTON 9 OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 





Cures Eozema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, oF 33 Stamps. 
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